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PASSENGER LINERS 1V MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


MERICAN Export Lines planned these 
four attractive new liners expressly for 
Mediterranean travel ee «to assure utmost 
comfort, convenience and pleasure in an 
atmosphere of distinctive charm. They 
provide a new concept of leisurely living 
at sea in keeping with modern American 
standards, 


First class passengers only will be carried. 
All staterooms are outside, amidships « « 
with private bath. Spacious, bright and 
cheerful, they are distinguished by their 
beauty and completeness of appointments. 


By day, they resemble interesting living 
rooms and by night are transformed for 
restful sleep with downy oversize beds. 


Additional notable features include ee « air 
conditioning throughout « « family suites 
e ¢ eprivate veranda deck staterooms. « « 
outdoor tiled pool and other recreational 
facilities e ¢ «service by specially trained 
American stewards. 


Starting Sept. 21, regular fortnightly sailings 
from New York to Marseilles, Naples, Alex- 
andria, Jaffa, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Beirut, 
Piraeus, Leghorn, Genoa, 


For further information ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXpPortT LINES 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA e 


BALTIMORE 


* WASHINGTON + NORFOLK oe 


DETROIT « 


THE NEW 


A ACES 


* S.S. EXCALIBUR 
x $.S. EXOCHORDA 
* SS.EXETER 

x S.S. EXCAMBION 


Beautiful new replacements for our 
prewar liners of the same names. 


CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 





‘He's “painting his house 
with a garden hose 


Koroseal is a typical example of B.F. Goodrich development 


OULDN’T it be wonderful to have 

a house you never have to paint 
— just wash it clean with your garden 
hose? That’s what thousands of house 
owners will soon be doing to their 
houses of enameled steel panels — 
made possible by Koroseal flexible 
material. 

For years builders wanted to make 
house walls out of steel enameled in 
permanent colors, but there was no 
joint that would keep out the moisture. 

Then a house builder heard of Koro- 
seal flexible material and, working 


with B.F.Goodrich, who developed it, 
designed a joint that permanently 
keeps out moisture, flexes to take up 
expansion and contraction of the steel, 
and stands sun and air so well that 
experts say it will outlast the house. 

This same permanent waterproof 
quality of Koroseal is what makes it 
ideal for baby pants, raincoats, shower 
curtains. In a heavier sheet, Koroseal 
flexible material makes the most at- 
tractive upholstery you ever saw. In 
taxicabs, for example, it has outlasted 
other materials 4 to 1. 


Koroseal garden hose is so light a 
child can carry a full length. It. never 
needs to be taken in nor drained — 
can be left out in the sun for years. 

In industry, too, Koroseal flexible 
material is filling important needs 
(tank linings, seals, tubing, to name 
a few) because it withstands acids, oil, 
alcohol, sun and air as well as hard 
wear. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal — Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Xcroseal Fleuible Materials 






























ing parts, simplified mainte- 
nance and greater availability. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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When it comes to locomotives... 











More Horsepower per Foot of Space 


Fairbanks - Morse Diesel Locomotives incorporate the basic 
advantages of the great Opposed- Piston engine . . . These 
include more power per foot of floor space, 40% fewer work- 
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LETTERS 
Babson’s Apple 


From your picture of Roger Babs.in 
(Newsweek, Aug. 23), it would appear 
that he has already succeeded in his effo: ts 
to solve the riddle of gravity. If not, how 
come that apple floating in mid-air? 





DorranceE WooLrMan 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


> If Newton had seen that Babson picture, 
we might never have had any law of 
gravity for Babson to investigate . . . 
Mrs. P. W. Ports 
New York City 





Se 
hester Davis 


Babson: Dental fiess helped 





As acknowledged in NEWSWEEK’S cap- 
tion, Babson had an assist from photogra- 
pher Chester Davis, who suspended the 
apple with dental floss, then misfocused 
just enough to obscure the floss. 





Dilling vs. Mencken 


In your issue of Aug. 23 you quote the 
nimble-witted Mr. H. L. Mencken as say- 
ing, concerning his listings in my anti- 
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MORE THAN 200,000 
TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 


ARE BUYING TELEPHONE STOCK 
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y work for the Telephone Company 
and they are.buying American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company stock through 
tegular payments out of wages — in ac- 
cordance with a special company offer. 


They are your friends and neighbors in 
the telephone business — home town folks 
who may live right next door or across the 
street. You'll find them in countless cities, 


towns and rural areas throughout the 
United States. They are acquiring a stake 
in the business. 


These men and women employees are 
part of the capitalists — hundreds of thou- 
sands of them from all walks of life — 
whose savings make it possible for America 
to have the finest telephone service in the 
world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Chis Fall. ee vacation in Colorado 


Springs and the Pikes Peak Region—Colo- 

rado’s Coloregion. Drive paved highways 

through spruce forests ablaze with aspen 

gold. Year's best trout fishing... famed 
golf courses...big game hunting. 
Invigorating days warmed by a sparkling 
sun; crisp, starry nights. Excellent hotels 
and motels, picturesque mountain cabins 
and dude ranches. It’s Indian Summer 
from September till December! 





YOUR HOME 
IN THE SUN 
Begin life anew by 
making your home 
in beautiful Colo- 
rado Springs at the 
foot of Pikes Peak. 
Mild,sanny winters 
... cool, invigorat- © 
ing summers. Rocky Mountain vacation para- 
dise at your door. Low taxes, fine schools, 
Colorado College...and friendly neighbors. 
Enjoy the peace and charm of a medium-sized 
city with the cultural advantages of a me- 
tropolis. 
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Colorado Syringe 
ond MANITOU SPRINGS 

at the toot of PIKES PEAK 
COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
78 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Send colorful 32-page Vacation Book . = 
illustrated Book, “Your Home in Colorado Springs” : 


Industry Fact Book, “What's Happening in Colorado 
Springs” 


Name 





Address 
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LETTERS 








Communist book “The Red Network,” 
“There is probably not a single man, 
woman, or child on earth today who be- 
lieves seriously that I am a guzzler of 
| Marxian hooch, or ever have been!” 

To this I would reply that if Mr. Menck- 
'en’s public endorsement of the Commu- 
nist Party’s John Reed Club, National 
Mooney-Billings Committee and_ similar 
Marxian ballyhoo failed to make him a 
“ouzzler,” it at least indicated a firm foot 
on the bar-room rail with his orders to the 
bartender—the matter of the glass at his 
lips or a full load being debatable. His 
statement that: “I have been purged and 
purified like Shadrach,” presumably of the 
inference that he toyed with Marxian 
‘hooch, might also be construed that he, 
like so many “liberals,” now wishes to be 
| done with the currently unpopular Com- 
| mies. 


ExuizaBetu DILuInG 
Chicago 


As “an old newspaperman myself,” I 
would like to congratulate you on your 
| excellent coverage and objective reporting 
-of the famed Kasenkina-Lomakin affair 
| (Newsweek, Aug. 23, 30). 
| Give American newsmen a good lead and 
| they will smoke out deceit and lies quicker 
| and better than our trained, white-tie-and- 
| tailed diplomats . . 


| , ' 

L’ Affaire Kasenkina 
| 

| 

| 


| Harotp MERCKLE 
| New York City 


Ticket-Office Waste 

After reading the article in the Aug. 23 
issue of NEWSWEEK in regard to the air- 
lines going into the red, despite subsidies, 
-and then to read further the possibilities 
for relief, among which was one suggestion 
for consolidated ticket offices which had 
been turned down as not practical, I was 
thoroughly disgusted. 

Shortly after the war an aircraft manu- 
facturing concern for which I was working 
made a survey of feeder-line possibilities 
... At that time our assistant chief engi- 
neer found out that between 65 and 70 per 
cent of an airline’s revenue was spent sell- 
ing tickets. This is quite understandable 
when one sees the growth of tremendous 
individual ticket offices every airline has 
_.. Certainly one consolidated ticket office 
or a small booth in a hotel with a large 
lobby would suffice. 


| D. W. Potyemus 
| Chicago, Ill. 


Drive-In Banks 
| Your Aug. 16 edition, on page 63, shows 
a modern bank “drive-in” and suggests 
that the idea originated in 1936. 
Enclosed is a photo of the winner of the 
Indianapolis 500-mile race, Louie Schneider, 
who drove to victory in a car carrying the 
same name as this 1931 front-drive Cord. 
Mr. Schneider, who died of tuberculosis 
during the war, is shown here depositing 








Schneider: First Drive-Inner? 


his 1931 winnings in our “Auto Deposit 
Window.” 
F. T. McWurrrter 
Assistant Vice President 
Peoples State Bank 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NewsweEEK applauds the Peoples State 
Bank and Louie Schneider for their part in 
an innovation that is becoming nationwide. 


> Concerning your Aug. 16° story on 
“Flourishing Drive-Ins,” it happens we 
have just moved into the newest, trickiest, 
slickest, prettiest, most convenient and 
up-to-date bank building in America of 
which more than 30 per cent is devoted to 
motor banking. We have the unique auto- 
mobile banking setup in the banking busi- 
ness, and nary a smidgin’ of a split syllable 
of a word did we get in your symposium 
about motor banking. 

We have a 400-car garage built into our 
new establishment and a complete motor 
banking facility that surpasses anything 
anybody else has. We have it all—up to a 
gadget that will turn the car upside down 
and shake it for loose pennies that might 
have fallen back of the seat... 

Tom CoLuins 
Publicity Director 
City National Bank & Trust Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Brilliant festival of 

Hawaiian sports, 

dancing, music and 
pageantry. 


Come this fall, with the promise of all 
this: A complete change from everyday 
humdrum to a South Sea isle. Flower leis 
and island melodies to give you Hawaii's 
unique welcome. Days at Waikiki with 
its surfing and smart night life and out of 
the way spots with the witchery of the 
tropics. Sightseeing that includes orien- 
tal temples and bazaars, the only throne 
room in America and historic Pearl 
Harbor. 

ALL THE ISLANDS ALL THE YEAR 


Hawaii's attractions merely commence 
at Honolulu on Oahu. Make your itin- 


and the grandeur of Haleakala, the 
luxuriant foliage and white beaches of 
Kauai, the volcanic wonders of Hawaii, 
the game fishing of Molokai. They’re all 
captivating the year ‘round! 

COME THIS FALL 
By sea or air. No passport, no foreign 
exchange. You will find hotel accommo- 
dations available, with excellent food 
and American standards of comfort and 


luxury. 
See your travel agent. Before you leave 
the mainland, plan an itinerary which 
includes all the major islands. All of 
them are delightful any time of year! 


erary include the other islands: Maui 
This advertisement is sponsored by HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
A non-profit organization maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII. 





National Mechanized Accounting 


has modernized the savings bank’s system: 


See what it can do for your business! 
Businesses of every type and size all over 
the country report savings ranging up to 
30% after mechanizing their accounting 
with Nationals. Savings which often paid 
for the whole National installation dur- 


ing the first year—and then ran on year 
after year as lower operating costs. Ask 
your local National representative to 
check your present set-up and report 
specifically the saving you can expect. 
Of course, there is no cost or obligation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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For Your Information 


WEATHER WISE: The report on the weather on page 15 
reminds us that we have our own private weather index. 
When the normal stream of letters from readers swells into a 
torrent, including letters on every imaginable subject, you 





r can be sure there’s blizzardy or 
£ r slushy weather throughout much 
cee 4 . of the country. In turn, a drop of 


letters below normal usually indi- 
cates that balmy conditions have 
lured a major share of citizens 
away from their desks. And in a 
really torrid spell, like that which 
hit most of the nation last week, 
pens apparently wilt, and the flood 
of letters subsides a bit farther. 
The mail, however, leaves no doubt that heat increases hu- 
man irritability. For an intense heat wave brings not only a 
drop in the total but an increase in the proportion of petty 
complaints. Last week, for example, a lady threatened to 
sever all relations with us because she felt we had misplaced 
an adverb. 











ON THE AIR: Readers in the Pacific and Mountain States 
have been commenting increasingly on the hitherto experi- 
mental radio program, NEwswErEK Looks AHEAD, heard over 
twenty ABC Western Division stations each Sunday. The 
initial tryout has brought such a response that the show has 
now been given a permanent niche on that Pacific Coast 
network. It will be heard over the twenty stations each Sun- 
day at 7:45 p.m. PDT under sponsorship of Dennison’s Foods. 


WORTH NOTING: Your attention is called to Raymond 
Moley’s current series of columns comparing Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey. Mr. Moley’s opinions, of 
course, are strictly his own, but they are opinions based on 
long and close association with the two men. 


ROVING COLUMNIST: Speaking of columns, Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides got far away from Washington 
this week. Lindley is currently freshening up his world knowl- 
edge as guest of Admiral Richard L. Conolly on a quick 
good-will trip touching nine countries of Europe and Asia. 
Lindley’s appraisals of the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan and their problems and policies (pages 24 and 25) 
are recommended reading. 


THE COVER: On Jari. 15, Fred Allen’s Hooperating led all 
the rest. By the time he went off the air for the summer, he 
had slipped to 38th place. The upsurge in the popularity of 
giveaway programs had put the skids under him. Allen has 
since been sedulously battling these 
nemeses of radio talent verbally and 
in print. After devoting 25 years to 
the stage and 16 to radio, battling 
comes naturally to Allen. Past and 
current peeves in addition to give- 
aways include Jack Benny, of course, 
NBC vice presidents, and television. 
In his giveaway battle he hopes to 
prove, when he returns to the air next 
month in his usual spot over NBC, competing with the top- 
ranking Stop the Music, that the giveaways are ephemeral 
while he is lasting (see story on page 46). Photographer 
O. C. Sweet caught the comedian in an attitude which 
clearly portrays his feelings. 
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“VERYWHERE 1 LOOK, 1 AM!” 


The businessman counted six thousand and two 
and he said, “That's an awful lot of you!” 

Mr. Friendly said with a smile on his face, 
“You're right... I'm really all over the place... 
“You see, Mr. Friendly is not just me... 

It’s everyone in the company... 

I'm a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, too 


I'm the salesman who's just been talking to you...” 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


... the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ly Mr Friendly 


(Yes! ... You'll find friendly American Mutual men in 
73 offices, ready to help you reduce accidents and boost 
production with our special I.E. Loss Control* ... a service 
included at no extra charge with every industrial policy! ) 


Mr. Friendly grinned, “I can make this boast... 
Without moving an inch I’m from coast to coast! 
So give me a ring wherever you are 

I'm abways right near and never too far!” 


P. S$. In these days of rising prices, it’s good to remember 
... American Mutual still gives you the chance to save 20% 
on premiums! Write today for your free copy of ‘The All- 
American Plan for Business’ and ‘“The All-American Plan 
for the Home.”’ American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. A-85, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branches in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 

* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 











What's Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Look for a blowup within the Atomic 
Energy Commission. A backstage struggle 
is going on over whether available funds 
and personnel should be used mostly on 
perfecting weapons or shifted more into 
industrial applications of nuclear energy. 
Congress may have to settle the issue . . . 
Pentagon insiders say the recent Newport 
conference of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
mainly brought into sharper focus the ri- 
valry between the Navy and the Air Force. 
But there’s hope the new formula giving 
each branch authority in its own field of 
primary interest will make these rivalries 
more manageable . . . House Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman Hartley, co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, is angling for a top Ad- 
ministration post if Dewey is elected. In- 
cidentally, he’s received a dozen big offers 
to advise business groups on labor... A 
special and confidential report on the cur- 
rent economic situation will be presented 
to the President late this month by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 


Ad Lib Free-for-All 

This year’s Presidential campaign may 
set an all-time record in off-the-cuff speak- 
ing. Truman, a colorless speech reader, will 
concentrate on ad lib talks from prepared 
notes, as he did at Philadelphia. Dewey 
also has been advised to speak more in- 
formally. The Dixiecrats are natural stump 
speakers, and both Wallace and his running 
mate Senator Taylor will avoid formal 
oratory. This technique may seem dan- 
gerous to seasoned politicians, but it gives 
the candidates one advantage: They can 
claim they were misquoted if remarks back- 
fire. Truman won't take a chance of mak- 
ing a verbal slip on foreign affairs. He’s 
having his staff prepare a number of refer- 
ences to international relations which he 
will read word for word as a part of his 
speeches. 


Truman Line on Red Issue 
Truman’s political advisers hint he'll 
try to take the offensive on the lively Com- 
munist issue when his campaign gets roll- 
ing. They have outlined two lines of at- 
tack for the President: (1) To explain 
that it was he who laid down the first 
comprehensive program to check on the 
loyalty of Federal workers; that his pro- 
gram has produced excehent results by rid- 
ding the government service of several 
hundred people of doubtful and proven 
disloyalty; that his loyalty plan has pre- 
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The Periscope 


served the civil liberties of Federal work- 
ers, and that his plan has been copied by 
Britain and other countries. (2) To sug- 
gest that New York is the center of U.S. 
Communism, and that Communism has 
flourished there during the regime of Gov- 
ernor Dewey. This latter point, incidental- 
ly, was raised by Stassen in his pre-con- 
vention Oregon debate with Dewey on 
outlawing Communism. 


Political Notes 

David Noyes, who’s been quietly added 
to the White House staff, is trying to line 
up liberal and independent support for 
Truman. He'll also advise on public rela- 
tions. Noyes formerly worked with Donald 
Nelson in the WPB . . . GOP leaders are 
grooming Senator Ives to run for governor 
of New York in 1950 if Dewey is elected 
President. Lt. Gov. Hanley, 72, would 
take over from Dewey in Albany but 
would not seek reelection, assuming Ives 
is the nominee . . . The GOP high com- 
mand is preparing an all-out effort to elect 
Richard A. Erickson, Republican nominee 
in the fourth Missouri Congressional Dis- 
trict—Truman’s home district . . . The 
Dixiecrats plan to pass the hat for cam- 
paign funds in the manner of Wallace. 
They're going after $1,000,000 partly 
through the sale of “States’ Rights” but- 
tons at a dollar each. Substantial financial 
aid already has come in from Gulf Coast 
oil and gas interests. 


Hoover Commission Progress 

The Hoover commission on government 
reorganization will release a critical report 
to Congress in January. Possible recom- 
mendations: revamping the government’s 
intelligence setup and revising some of the 
functions of Oscar Ewing’s sprawling Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The armed services, 
too, are getting a close going over. The 
commission is considering consolidation of 
all government power operations under one 
agency. The Interior Department now 
operates most government-built projects 
and presumably would take over the TVA 
and other independent groups in the power 
field. As for government agencies, the com- 
mission finds there are 65 gathering statis- 
tics, 57 providing loans to farmers, 28 in 
social-welfare work, and sixteen engaged 
in wildlife preservation. There are 1,200 
different Federal field offices in New York 
City alone. 


Taxpayer Aid 

The Internal Revenue Bureau will fur- 
nish more information for figuring out in- 
come taxes next year. Instead of the thin 
sheet of instructions, it will provide a 


small pamphlet telling the taxpayer what 
he can and can’t do, and advising him of 
legal exemptions and deductions he should 
know about for his own benefit. 


National Notes 

A team of efficiency experts is trying to 
clean out the huge backlog of work in the 
Patent Office. The office is swamped with 
150,000 new applications for patents—the 
equivalent of more than two years’ work 
... The Army has started a quiet drive to 
enroll bacteriological chemists in the Chem- 
ical Corps . . . The Weather Bureau is 
cutting back some of its field services to 
keep within its appropriations, which it 
claims did not allow for rising costs. Early 
discontinuance of fifteen smaller weather- 
reporting stations is planned . . . Several 
weeks ago the President ordered the Civil 
Service Commission to set up a little FEPC 
for government workers who believe they 
are being discriminated against because of 
their race. The commission so far has been 
unable to persuade topnotchers to take on 
the job. 
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Trends Abroad 

Developments are proving that the 
U.S. was correct in a fundamental calcula- 
tion it made in deciding to stay on in 
Berlin—that the Russian blockade would 
turn the Germans against the Soviets. 
Germans all over the Reich have been 
aroused .. . The Russians are concentrat- 
ing their reconstruction and industrial 
building programs on plants ‘east of the 
Urals. Most of the new plants are for the 
making of producers’—not consumers’— 
goods . Informed observers in Italy 
believe that the continued Communist fuss 
over the Togliatti shooting is merely a 
smoke screen to cover up his political liqui- 
dation, decided upon after the Red defeat 
in the April elections . . . Soviet occupa- 
tion officials plan a tremendous expansion 
of Eastern Germany’s iron- and steel-mak- 
ing capacity before 1950. The schedule 
calls for increases over the 1947 output of 
198% in steel ingot, 164% in pig iron, and 
170% in steel rolling-mill products. 


Tension in Finland 

Western diplomats fear the Finnish 
Government of Premier Fagerholm is 
asking for trouble with Russia by prepar- 
ing to abolish the secret police, established 
by former Communist Minister of the 
Interior Leino. A sensational report pub- 
lished by the government alleges that the 
secret police are stacked not only with 
Communists but with former criminals. 
Indicating strained Russo-Finnish _rela- 
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tions, Soviet Ambassador Savonenkoff 
has been conspicuously absent from recent 
government receptions. Moreover, the 
Moscow Literary Gazette has just pub- 
lished a frank warning to the Finns, refer- 
ring ominously to the “réturn of the men 
of 1989.” 


New Look ait Tito 

The best diplomatic opinion in London 
is that Moscow will move against Tito 
merely by increasing the economic squeeze 
and will leave more provocative action to 
Rumania in order to escape responsibility 
for possible failure which would damage 
Soviet prestige. It’s also believed that Tito 
still has the situation under control and 
that the Yugoslavs are hardy people ca- 
pable of standing a great deal of austerity 
in the face of economic pressure. Mean- 
while, observers assume that this week’s 
talks between British Ambassador Peake, 
U.S. Ambassador Cannon, and Yugoslav 
Foreign Affairs Deputy Minister Bebler re- 
lated to Tito’s needs for oil and machinery. 
Three weeks ago the British made 10,000 
tons of oil available without political 
strings. Now 16,000 tons additional are 
moving through Trieste to Yugoslavia, 
again from British sources but this time 
with some political strings attached. 


Greek Guerrilla Tactics 

U.S. Military and diplomatic intelli- 
gence is puzzled over who masterminded 
the recent disastrous Greek rebel cam- 
paign in the Grammos Mountain district. 
The insurgents abandoned guerrilla tac- 
tics, ideally suited to the terrain, to fight 
from fixed positions in battalion forma- 
tion against superior force and firepower 
of the regular Greek Army. The only guess 
by observers in Athens is that the Com- 
munists wanted to seize and hold land, 
with the intent of announcing a “Free 
Greek Government” which would be rec- 
ognized by Moscow and Soviet satellites. 


Foreign Notes 

The $260,000-a-day U.S. airlift into 
Berlin costs an estimated $165,000 daily 
above the expense of employing the same 
planes and personnel in training and other 
normal operations . . . Gdteborg, Sweden, 
is installing a number of robot guides 
which will give exact directions for reach- 
ing any given address in the city. The 
questioner merely presses a button to get 
the information, recorded on motor-driven 
films ... A five-year salvage job is getting 
under way on the German battleship Tir- 
pitz, capsized by British bombs on the 
bank of a Norwegian fjord. Expected 
yield: some 20,000 tons of iron and steel, 
100 electric motors, and auxiliary engines 

. . In discussions over ERP funds, 
Turkey asked for farm machinery amount- 
ing to 30 times its last year’s imports and 
40% of the total U.S. export of such 
items .. . The year-old legal and political 
battle over the Australian Government 
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plan to nationalize private trading banks 
is moving to the Privy Council in London. 
A recent High Court decision invalidated 
the permissive legislation. 
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Crop-Support Freeze 

This is how Congress will dodge reduc- 
ing government support for farm prices 
on next year’s crops despite consumer 
cries for cheaper food: The House Agri- 
culture Committee, which backed con- 
tinuance of wartime supports until July 1, 
1950, can easily bottle up price-support 
revision legislaticn for six to eight weeks. 
By March, the argument can be advanced 
that farmers have made their crop plans 
for the year, based on present support 
levels. Committee members point out that 
it’s too late to make a change even now. 
Winter wheat, to be harvested next spring, 
will be planted by Dec. 1. They say it 
would be unfair to continue wheat price 
supports at present levels and cut the 
support levels for other farm crops. Both 
arguments are potent ones and have been 
used successfully before. 


Guaranteed Foreign Loans 

Bankers are showing keen interest in 
the recent World Bank guarantee of a 
loan to four big Dutch shipping companies 
by ten American banks. The banks put 
up $8,100,000 of the $12,000,000 loan, 
with the World Bank guaranteeing prin- 
cipal and interest. Bankers indicate that 
more attention will be given to use of this 
device to re-attract private capital to the 
foreign-reconstruction field. There is a 
possibility that commercial banks will par- 
ticipate in a loan to a Brazilian light and 
power company now being studied by the 
World Bank. 


Atomic Target Guide 

A report being mailed to industrial 
concerns by the National Security Re- 
sources Board gives surprisingly complete 
details of what may be expected in an 
atomic war. It indicates that costs of 
making A-bombs are so great that such 
weapons probably would be used only on 
major military and war-production tar- 
gets. In the U.S. no city under 50,000 
population might expect to be atom- 
bombed; the weapon probably would not 
be applied to a target area of less than 
5 square miles. The report is intended as 
a guide for decentralization of industry. 


Cotton Quota Deadline 

Acreage restrictions may be returned for 
the 1949 cotton crop to avoid a big sur- 
plus threatened by the unexpectedly large 
1948 yield. The Agriculture Secretary has 
until Nov. 15 to proclaim quotas, but 
Southern farm bureaus want him to do 
it earlier so that the farmers will have 
more time to plan their acreages before 
planting time. Whether the Secretary will 
act before the November election is de- 





batable. If he does, Republicans—who 
don’t get many cotton-state votes—cao 
claim it means higher textile prices. 


Business Footnotes 

The wide spread between U.S. exports 
and imports is beginning to narrow. Pres- 
ent estimates are that 1948 exports will 
total around $12,000,000,000 and imporis 
about $7,000,000,000—nearly a billion dol- 
lars more than imports last year . . . The 
BLS consumers’ price index is expected to 
hit still another new peak late this month:, 
when the retail price level as of Aug. 15 
is reported . . . The Commerce Depart- 
ment will set up a new unit to encourage 
travel abroad. The aim is to give foreign 
countries American dollars that can be 
used to trade with the U.S. ... The ECA 
is trying to find ways to meet congres- 
sional pressure for a greater share of Euro- 
pean-recovery business for small firms. It 
may appoint a small-business consultant. 
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Movie Notes 

Esther Williams’s next bathing-suit spe- 
cial will have Sun Valley for a setting. 
It'll be called “Duchess of Idaho” .. . 
George Jessel aims to film the life story 
of Connie Mack . . . How Hollywood is 
retrenching in all departments is indicated 
by Screen Writers Guild figures that 25% 
fewer original screen plays are being bought 
this year. Studio chiefs now are going 
over hundreds of shelved story properties 
and selecting the most promising ones for 
rewriting by staff members . . . The How- 
ard Hughes economy .ax at RKO has 
whittled shooting schedules on top-budget 
pictures to 22 days—half the former time 
allotted . . . Barbara Stanwyck will follow 
up “Sorry, Wrong Number” with a court- 
room drama, “The File on Thelma Jordan.” 


Radio Lines 

Billie Burke will be a regular on the new 
Eddie Cantor show this fall. Other perma- 
nent cast members will be Dinah Shore, 
Harry von Zell, and Bert Gordon . 
Many attractive radio deals are being held 
up while sponsors and artists fight over 
television rights to protect their positions 
when video comes into its own .. . Dick 
Haymes’s insistence on television rights 
queered his hookup with the Association 
of American Railroads, which now plans a 
musical show without him . . . With Bob 
Hope revamping his program, Vera Vague 
is concentrating on movies and also is 
auditioning a radio show of her own... 
Standard Oil of New Jersey will sponsor 
the New York Philharmonic this fall . . . 
Alka Seltzer is replacing Lum and Abner 
with Herb Shriner, harmonica-playing 
comic, and the Raymond Scott instrumen- 
tal quintet. Lum and Abner are having 
script trouble in stretching their usual 
fifteen-minute program to half an hour as 
a replacement for Frigidaire’s The Man 
Called X. 


Newsweek, September 6, 1943 








, That’s the American way of doing things — dealing in 
| honest facts, with all the cards above the table. Well, 
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here are the facts: 


The workman decides his real wage by 
his production. _ 
The chart below, which shows what has actually 


happened, proves that as production increases,the 
real wages of workers go up in direct proportion. 
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(Reproduced from Dun’s Review, April, 1947) 


Costs have increased more than prices. 
From 1939 through 1947, hourly earnings in all 


manufacturing plants increased 100%, cost of 
living increased 68%. 


(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau.) 


Workers benefited more than owners. 


From 1939 through 1947, total wages and salaries 
including overtime in America increased 178%. 
Dividends in the same period (the wages of the 
money which made jobs possible) increased 
only 79%. 


(Source: “The Handbook of Basic Economic Statis- 
tics, 1948”, published by Govt. Statistics Bureau.) 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 


‘“Let’s look at the record” 
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5 Cost of government is greatest increase. 


From 1939 through 1947, the cost of government 
—that is, federal taxes—went up 1060%. 
(Source: U.S. Treasury and 
Department of Commerce.) 
There’s nothing hopeless in these figures—but there 
is a warning. It is that we’d all better quit dealing in 
half-truths, and get back quickly to hard facts — 
and hard work. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> A strong undercurrent of pessimism about Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations is running in Washington. Officials no longer are as 
sure as they were a few months ago that the Russians don’t 
want war. 


Provocative Russian behavior in Berlin and elsewhere isn’t 
shrugged off, as it used to be, merely as bad manners. It looks 
ominous to responsible authorities. 


Moscow peace talks may lead to a settlement of the Berlin 
crisis. In the long view, though, they have not been reassuring. 


> Reports of serious unrest in Eastern Europe among satel- 
lite populations, and even within the Soviet Union itself, are 
adding to Washington’s worries. 


Soviet and satellite diplomatic and consular employes, 
who are quitting their posts in increasing numbers to seek haven 
in free nations, report this unrest and are symptoms of it. 


So far the Kremlin seems to be dealing with the trouble 
only by clamping more restraints on the individual. Purges of 
scientists are,the latest sign of its policy of tightening control. 


What U.S. observers fear is that the internal troubles of the 
Soviet Government may be deemed serious enough to make 
external adventures in conquest attractive as a way out. 


P U.S. diplomatic policy will continue to be firm but pa- 
tient. There will be no reversion to appeasement on the big issues. 
Yet military leaders are determined not to be provoked into acts 
of retaliatory violence. 

Washington will play for time even though time may play 
into the hands of the Russians—by giving them a chance to 
build air power and to perfect an atom bomb—in the hope that 
Russian policy will change. Every possibility for peaceful ad- 
justment of differences will be explored. 

American public opinion will now sustain a firm Russian 
policy, Administration leaders believe. They are concerned, in 
fact, about the possibility that a violent incident involving 
Americans might inflame the country beyond control. 


> Air-power enthusiasts are not as dismayed by the threat 
of a showdown with Russia as civilian officials and military 
planners who think in terms of ground and surface strategy. 


Russia could be reduced by atom and conventional bombing 
in a relatively short time, in the opinion of some experts. 


Western European land conquests probably couldn’t be pre- 
vented, pending ultimate victory in an air war. And whether 
Western European culture could survive ano‘her experience in 
military occupation is questionable. 


> Continued high prices through election day are pre- 
dicted, but not too confidently, by the economists on whom 
President Truman relies for advice. 

They concede that deflationary influences—big crops, con- 
sumer resistance to high prices, and increased production—are 
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gaining and eventually will get the upper hand. But they don’t 
think this will happen before next year. 


They expect high-cost pressures in steel, freight rates, and 
payrolls to keep prices up and perhaps send them even higher on 
the average through the remainder of this year. 


> Truman is convinced of the soundness of this forecast. 
His whole campaign will be geared to it. He plans to blame Con- 
gress for the high cost of living in every speech he makes. 
Republicans will hope for a price break but meanwhile 
will try to unload part of the blame for high living costs on 
executive mistakes. Some of them think prices will stabilize in 
time to help them. 


How large a vote Truman gets will be determined largely by 
price movements, barring sudden outbreak of war. This is now 
conceded by political strategists on both sides. 


> What to do about farm-price supports is bothering the 
thinkers of both parties. Both would like to make city votes by 
attacking the policy but fear the consequences of such attacks 
in the farm belt. 


. 


Dewey is studying the problem and may come out for re- 
duced supports, even though he would have to repudiate the 
voting records of a majority of Republican House members 
to do so. 


Truman can advocate reduction without opening himself to 
a charge of inconsistency. He is on record for lower supports. But 
he also is hoping to cut into the normally Republican farm vote 
because of the present unprecedented farm prosperity. So he 
may hesitate to emphasize the issue. 


> Union leaders are relying on the courts rather than Con- 
gress to modify the Taft-Hartley law. Although they will go 
through with their campaign against most congressmen and 
senators who supported the act, they, don’t have much hope 
that Congress will repeal or even amend it much at the next 
session. 


Labor looks to the Supreme Court for invalidation of at 
least two sections of the law: those banning the closed shop and 
political expe iditures by unions. 


> A bigger ECA allotment for German Bizonia than that 
recommended by the OEEC in Paris will be ordered by Admin- 
istrator Hoffman. Army officials have convinced him and Harri- 
man that a larger outlay for Western Germany is indicated. 


An ERP program for Korea may soon be set up. It would 
be financed out of transferred Army funds and administered by a 
special ERP mission, similar to the Lapham Mission in China. 


> A renewed campaign for the Mundt-Nixon bill is planned 
by its authors. They hope to bring the measure out in the first 
few weeks of the next session. 


Communist infiltration of the armed services, atomic 
laboratories, and industrial organizations will occupy the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities through the fall months. 


Newsweek, September 6, 1948 
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Your business... 


NO matter how 
large or smal... 


you operate for less 
with 
UARCO dusiness forms 


Maybe you’re in manufacturing. Maybe wholesaling or retailing. It makes no 
difference. Doesn’t most of your office payroll go for paper work? Aren’t most 
of the working minutes spent writing, copying, distributing, checking, filing 
—some kind of business form? 


Of course! And by using Uarco business forms, you reduce every ove of these 
operations to the minimum—cut paper work costs to the bone. That’s right 
..in any business, large or small. 


Your Uarco Representative will be glad to show you how. He’ll make a 
complete survey to find your specific requirements. Call him in—there is no 
cost nor other obligation for this service. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for Cadstance... THIS NEW UARCO “RM” 
REGISTER is ideal for turning out simple records 
on the spot. Saves endless time and bother producing 
handwritten forms. Forms are consecutively num- 
berell to give you complete, accurate control. One 
copy is automatically filed, safe from tampering or 
alteration. 
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T-Square Tom, the architect, was on a short vacation; 
he wanted peace and quiet, and some friendly relaxa- 
tion. “I’m tired out and without doubt it’s here I'll 
find a rest; at Statler’s Hote! William Penn, I really 
am a guest!” 



































He got a spacious Statler room with sunlight stream- 

¢ ing in, with comfy chair and radio .. . his frown was 
soon a grin. At last he said: “I'll try the bed, my joints 
are all a-jangle, Eight hundred built-in springs and 
more will ease each aching angle.” 





All rested from a good night’s sleep, Tom had his 
@ morning scrub. “Oh, wondrous is the water hot that 
fills my Statler tub. What’s more,” he cried, “I’m 
well supplied with soap and snowy towels; my blues 
are gone, I’m feeling great, excuse my happy howls!” 











4 At breakfast T-Square Thomas polished off enough 

e for two. The Statler food was so darn good he hated 
to get through. “With meals ahead like this,”’ ne said, 
“T surely won’t get thinner, so I'll go now—but I'll 
be back for luncheon and for dinner! 
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5. “The William Penn’s the place to stay,” grinned Tom, 

e “and one thing more—the business district, shops, 
and shows are close to its front door. I’ve got to fly, 
but I will ery to everyone I see—in Pittsburgh, Hotel 
William Penn will suit you to a *T’!” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO «+ CLEVELAND 
DETROIT «¢ ST.LOUIS e« WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Now you can make your reservations by teletype! 
Complete teletype service is now in operation at every 
Statler Hotel. For immediate replies, without uncer- 
tainty, use the teletype service near you. 
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The Bane and the Blessing 


To the American people in the Midwest 
and East, the year’s most scorching heat 
wave last week brought unmitigated suf- 
fering. All week long a mass of hot, humid 
air from the tropics, unhdmpered by 
shading clouds or cooling breezes, baked 
the nation from the Great Plains to the 
Atlantic sand dunes, killing more than 150 
persons and sparing only the Far West. 
To wilted-collar offices and to sweaty 
factories it brought absenteeism, early 
closings, voluntary and involuntary slow- 
downs, and incalculable loss of produc- 
tion. In Detroit alone “heat strikes” cost 
4,000 automobiles. 

But to those Americans most vitally 
affected by the weather—the farmers— 
the hothouse temperatures were generally 
a blessing. Whereas the hot air would have 
been a national calamity during drought 
years, this time it only helped the all- 
vital grain, crops. 

The Sufferers: With 100-degree tem- 
peratures and all-time records a common- 


place, not only the people’s patience but . 


news editors’ ingenuity were taxed (see 
page 52). In Washington, The Daily 
News printed its masthead to resemble 
melting type and dated its issue “Fry- 
Day.” In Cincinnati, The Enquirer front- 
paged an old photo of the ice-jammed 
Ohio River, captioned: “From Ice to 
Steam.” In St. Louis, The Globe-Demo- 
crat_ facetiously headlined: “Mercury 
Reaches Only. 92.” The Chicago Herald- 
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American and The New York Post sent 
male reporters prancing around in tropical 
shorts. Not only was the conventional- 
minded public’s reaction chilly, but the 
Post man, perspiring through his jungle 
garb, complained: “It isn’t the heat. It’s 
the embarrassment.” 

While Miamians relaxed with an 85- 
degree top and San Franciscans buttoned 
up topcoats to ward off the damp chilly 
fog which kept the mercury below 80, it 
was 112 in Satan’s Kingdom, Conn., 100 
in Cold Point, Pa., and 99 in Hell, Mich. 
Elsewhere around the Midwest and East: 
P In Morrisville, Pa., despite the Post 
Office tradition that “neither snow nor 
rain nor heat nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds,” letter carriers 
were sent home early. 
> In Hillsboro, Wis., Lillian Pasha fainted 
twice at the altar. Twice carried from the 
church by her fiancé and twice revived, 
she was married on the third try. 
> In Boston, Joseph Sullivan alibied that 
he wasn’t pulling a false alarm. He claimed 
he just felt wobbly from the heat and 
grabbed the fire box for support. 
© In Detroit, auto hucksters’ stunts back- 
fired. Nash Admen passed out china rep- 
licas of depot stoves inscribed: ‘“ ’49 Nash 
—hotter’n a depot stove.” Chrysler pub- 
licists put on a fire-fighting show featur- 
ing a blazing inferno of gas and oil. 
>In New York, the Schrafft’s Restau- 
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rants, for the first time, let male customers 
eat in their shirtsleeves because of the 
“very, very, very extreme heat.” 

To the heat-stricken, it was no consola- 
tion that snow was falling above the 
timberline in the Rockies, or that Southern 
California beaches were beefing about a 
terrible season, or that Hollywood Bowl 
concert audiences were keeping warm with 
light overcoats and lap robes. 

Coney Island had about as many pa- 
trons as grains of sand, with a Saturday 
crowd of 1,500,000 which exceeded even its 
July 4th holiday record. One hundred thou- 
sand New Yorkers slept on the beaches. In 
the Hudson River, tar oozed from the 
battleship Mississippi’s deck the way it 
used to in Leyte Gulf. 

The Gainers: But what was bad for 
the big cities was, as usual, good for the 
farmers. The all-important corn crop, with 
ears mostly filled already, was aided by 
the heat which hastened “denting” (hard- 
ening and drying) and thereby lessened 
future danger from frost. The hot dry 
weather also was ideal for wheat threshing 
in the Dakotas and Nebraska, and for 
tobacco ripening in Kentucky and Con- 
necticut. But scattered areas with mois- 
ture deficiencies were hard hit. So were 
cranberry bogs, whose fruit sized into 
cranberry sauce; tomato canneries, which 
couldn’t keep pace with the fast-ripening 
vegetables; peach orchards, where pickers 
were slowed by the sun, and ripening was 
speeded; and poultrymen who lost tens 
of thousands of hens. Volunteer fire com- 
panies wet down hen houses in Connecti- 
cut communities. 

If farmers generally couldn’t do any- 
thing about the weather, they didn’t want 
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Confrontation Day: “Mr. Hiss, (left) kindly stand up,” said Investigator Stripling (center) ... 


to. Despite the increased danger of forest 
fires, the multiplying grasshopper popu- 
lation, and the bumper crop of ragweed 
pollen which spelled misery for hay- 
feverites, they just talked about it and 
patted their wallets. 


INVESTIGATION: 


Answer in Part 


The question still remained: Who was 
lying, Hiss or Chambers? 

Alger Hiss, the slim, handsome onetime 
State Department official who now runs 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, had at last said that he once knew 
Whittaker Chambers (Newsweek, Aug. 
30). But did he know the senior editor of 
Time magazine as “George Crosley,” an 
impecunious free-lance writer of indeter- 
minate politics? Or did he know him as 
“Carl,” a courier in the Communist under- 
ground during the mid-1930s? 

Had they met when Chambers came to 
Hiss for help in writing a series of articles 
on the Senate’s Nye committee, which in- 
vestigated the munitions makers in 1934 
and 1935? Or had they been introduced 
much earlier by J. Peters, a mysterious 
German Communist now awaiting depor- 
tation, who as Isadore Boorstein (his real 
name), Alexander Stevens, Alexander 
Goldberger, Steve Lapin, Pete Stevins, 
and Steve Miller once was the real power 
in the Communist Party, U.S.A.? 

Were they only casual acquaintances? 
Or had they worked in the underground 
together, and had Hiss himself been a 
member of a picked group of Communist 
intellectuals assigned to infiltrate the 
United States Government? 

In public and private hearings and be- 
hind the closed doors of Room 1400 of the 
Commodore Hotel in New York, where 
they were brought face to face by the 
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House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, Hiss had told one story, Chambers 
the other. Hiss: “I am not and never have 
been a Communist.” Chambers: “Alger, I 
was a Communist and you were a Com- 
munist.” 

Who was lying, Hiss or Chambers? De- 
termined to find out, the House committee 
last Wednesday, Aug. 25, brought Hiss 
and Chambers face to face again—in pub- 
lic. Said Chairman J. Parnell Thomas of 
New Jersey: “As a result of this hearing, 
certainly one of these witnesses will be 
tried for perjury.” 

€ Day: “Confrontation Day” had been 
well publicized in advance. More than an 
hour before the hearing was scheduled to 
open, the line of spectators, three and four 
abreast, outside the big caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building circled the 
rotunda and stretched far down a corridor. 
One thousand managed to squeeze in be- 
fore the Capitol police slammed the doors 
shut at 10:15 a.m. Those who could not 
find chairs sat on window sills or squatted 
cross-legged in the aisles. Some 300 were 
left standing outside. They waited patient- 
ly in line until the luncheon recess; then, 
as those inside poured out to eat, they 
poured in. 

Robert E. Stripling, chief investigator 
for the House committee, snapped: “Mr. 
Hiss, kindly stand up.” The former direc- 
tor of special political affairs for the State 
Department rose impassively from the wit- 
ness chair. “Mr. Chambers, will you kindly 
stand up, too?” Stripling said. 

Hiss turned and glared at Chambers. 
Then Stripling asked: “Mr. Hiss, have you 
ever seen this individual?” 

“TI have,” Hiss replied, “I have identified 
him.” 

“When did you first know him?” 

“I first knew him some time in the win- 
ter of 1934 or 1935.” 

“When did you last see him?” 


“I would think some time in 1935, ac- 
cording to my best recollection.” 

Stripling asked Chambers: “Do you 
know the individual at the witness stand?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Alger Hiss.” - 

“When did you first meet Alger Hiss?” 

“In 1934.” 

“When did you last see him?” 

“In 1938.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Chambers.” 

The Jalopy Clue: Then Stripling led 
Hiss through a now-familiar story. As 
“George Crosley,” Chambers had come to 
him in 1935, saying he wanted to spend the 
summer in Washington but had no place to 
live. Hiss had just moved to a new house, 
but his old lease had not yet run out. He 
was glad to sublease his unused apartment 
to Chambers at cost, Hiss testified, and in 
fact threw in a 1929 Ford roadster, a ja- 
lopy with a _hand-operated windshield 
wiper, “not very fancy” and “not worth a 
damn,” but with “a sassy little trunk in 
back” and “sort of collegiate.” 

At this, Robert M. Nixon, a freshman 
Republican from California, took over the 
questioning, with only an occasional assist 
from Stripling and the other committee 
members. To the bafflement of the specta- 
tors, the reporters, and frequently the 
committee itself, he kept hammering away 
through nine and one-half hours of inter- 
rogation, first of Hiss and later of Cham- 
bers, to discover what happened to Hiss’s 
jalopy. 

It was Nixon, a dark, brooding young 
man of 35, who had been responsible for 
the committee’s first break in the investi- 
gation. When the other members were 
ready to abandon it with a red-faced con- 
fession that “someone is lying, Hiss or 
Chambers, but we can’t tell who,” Nixon 
had persisted. And he finally had won the 
admission from Hiss that he once knew 
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Chambers. Now the handsome Californian, 
an ex-Navy officer, was off on another 
tack. He felt that if the committee suc- 
ceeded in determining what had happened 
to Hiss’s jalopy, it could settle once and 
for all the question of Hiss’s and Cham- 
bers’s veracity. 

Under Nixon’s questioning, Hiss de- 
clared that he bought the roadster in 1929, 
when he married the former Priscilla 
Hobson. By 1935, when he subleased his 
apartment to Chambers, he didn’t have 
any further use for it, having bought a 
new Plymouth. He was keeping it around 
only for “sentimental reasons,” Hiss testi- 
fied. Since Chambers needed a car, Hiss 
let him use it. Hiss said he could not re- 
member whether he ever gave Chambers 
title to the car, or whether Chambers had 
kept it. The Ford may have “bounced 
back,” Hiss declared. If so, he couldn’t 
recall how he finally disposed of it. 

Credulity Stretehing: Hiss asserted 
that in his years of public service he usual- 
ly was too busy and had too many im- 
portant problems on his mind to bother 
with “these trivial housekeeping matters.” 
He said: 

“My best recollection now is that I gave 
him [Chambers] the use of the car along 
with the use of the apartment. I don’t 
know whether it came back. I do recall I 
had a Plymouth and a Ford for some 
months, not just a few days. Whether my 
recollection is accurate or not, I frankly 
cannot testify without records.” 

“You stretch the credulity of the com- 
mittee,” observed Rep. Karl Mundt, South 
Dakota Republican, “if you ask us to be- 
lieve you don’t know how you disposed of 
® Car.” 

“T am not an expert on the credulity of 
the committee,” Hiss snapped back. 

Nixon called on Stripling—and the 
reason Nixon had hammered on the sub- 
ject of Hiss’s jalopy began to come into 
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... then to Whittaker Chambers (right) : “Mr. Chambers, will you kindly stand up, too?” 


focus. For Stripling introduced a document 
showing that Hiss had not bought his 
Plymouth until Sept. 7, 1935, months after 
he subleased his apartment to Chambers. 
Hiss retreated from his original story. He 
said that maybe he hadn’t owned both the 
Ford and the Plymouth at the time Cham- 
bers took over his apartment, but he did 
recall that ownership of the cars “over- 
lapped.” Maybe he gave the Ford to 
Chambers after his occupancy of the 
apartment, Hiss asserted; but in any 
event, the Ford and the apartment were 
in the same deal. 

Then Stripling read into the record a 
statement which Chambers had made 
about the Hiss jalopy at a closed session 
of the committee on Aug. 7. Chambers had 
testified: 

“Mr. Hiss . was a rather romantic 
Communist. There was a rigid rule of the 
underground that there should be no com- 
munication between it and the open Com- 
munist Party. 

“Mr. Hiss insisted that his old car be 
given to the local chapter of the party so 
it would be turned over to some poor 
Communist for organizational work. I was 
opposed to this, and so was J. Peters.” 

Chambers had testified further: “The 
Communist Party had in Washington a 
service station, that is, the man in charge 
or the owner of the station was a Com- 
munist, or it may have been a car lot .. . 
Peters knew where this lot was, and he 
either took Hiss there or he gave Hiss the 
address and Hiss went there . . . He left 
the car there and simply went away, and 
the man in charge of the station took care 
of the rest for him. : 

“T should think the records of that 
transfer would be traceable.” 

The Reeords: Chambers had been 
right. The records were traceable. Stripling 
showed the committee a photostat of a 
certificate assigning the Ford to the Cher- 
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ner Motor Co. at 1781 Florida Avenue, 
which reassigned it the same day to one 
William Rosen, who gave his address at 
5406 Thirteenth Street. The certificate was 
dated July 23, 1936. It was signed “Alger 
Hiss.” 

Was the signature really Hiss’s? 

“Tt looks like my signature,” Hiss said. 

He insisted, nevertheless, that he 
couldn’t recall the transaction at all. Per- 
haps Chambers had disposed of the car 
and then called on him to legalize the deal, 
he suggested. He couldn’t remember. He 
didn’t know. 

The three owners of the Cherner Motor 
Co. denied they were Communists. The 
whole deal baffled them. Mysteriously, 
they could find no invoice covering the 
purchase and sale of the Hiss car. Mysteri- 
ously, no William Rosen had ever lived at 
the Thirteenth Street address. A Benjamin 
Bialek had lived there in 1936, moving in 
1937, Stripling reported. Rep. Richard B. 
Vail, Illinois Republican, cut him short. 
He recalled that some veterans had come 
to Washington from Chicago not long be- 
fore, and had later informed the commit- 
tee that a Robert Bialek met them at the 
station and took them to a house where 
there was a picture of Stalin on the wall 
and a table loaded “with Communistic 
literature.” It was not Benjamin Bialek’s 
home, Vail said, but was Robert any rela- 
tion of Benjamin? 

Yes, said Stripling. Robert was Ben- 
jamin’s son. 

But who was William Rosen, and was he 
a Communist? The committee adjourned 
the hearings without finding the answer. 
Yet the answer was crucial. For if Rosen 
could be found and it turned out that he 
was a Communist, then every detail in 
Chambers’s story about the car transfer 
would have been substantiated. 

The next day committee investigators 
brought in a. William Rosen for question- 
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ing in executive session. Rep. John 
McDowell, Pennsyivania Republican, later 
told what happened. Rosen was the owner 
of a valet shop. Was he the William Rosen 
who had bought Hiss’s Ford? He refused 
to answer on the grounds that he might 
incriminate himself. Was he a Commu- 
nist? He refused to answer on the grounds 
that he might incriminate himself. 

The Doubt: By last week end the com- 
mittee had made up its mind. In a fifteen- 
page interim report, it declared that all 
the evidence thus far seemed to indicate 
that Chambers was telling the truth and 
that Hiss had been evasive, to say the 
least. 

“Up to now, the verifiable portions of 
Chambers’s testimony have stood up 
strongly,” the committee asserted. “The 
verifiable portions of the Hiss testimony 
have been badly shaken and are primarily 
refuted by the testimony of Hiss versus 
Hiss, as the complete text of the printed 
hearings will reveal.” . 

Hiss’s story about what happened to his 
jalopy, the committee added, “raises a 
doubt as to other portions of his testi- 
mony.” 

The committee declared that it was not 
prepared to ask the Justice Department 
to have Hiss indicted for perjury, because 
it had not yet completed its work. But 
there was a possibility that, whether or not 
it did ask for such an indictment, the 
question of whether Hiss had been a Com- 
munist would eventually reach the courts. 
For on Friday night, Aug. 27, in response 
to a challenge from Hiss that he repeat his 
charges in public, where he would not be 
protected by Congressional immunity, 
Chambers declared on the Meet the Press 
radio program: “Alger Hiss was a Com- 
munist and may be one now.” 

The way thus was open for Hiss to sue 
Chambers for slander or libel. Asked 
specifically if he realized that H'ss could 
now sue him as he had implied he would 
do, Chambers softly replied: “I don’t 
think Hiss will go to court.” 


Interim Verdict 


The House committee’s interim report 
also: 
© Declared it had definitely been proved 
that “numerous Communist espionage 
rings” operated within the government 
during the war and since. 
> Charged the White House with having 
obstructed attempts to ferret them out. 
> Called on the Attorney General’s office 
to enforce present espionage laws “without 
partisanship and without prejudice.” 
> Urged the passage of the Mundt-Nixon 
bill and other legislation designed to make 
Communist espionage more difficult. 
> Asked the armed forces to revoke the 
commissions of all reserve officers “who 
refuse to answer under oath whether or not 
they were, are, or ever have been members 
of the Communist Party.” 
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Candidate Truman yachted ... 


POLITICS: 


The Egg and Wallace 


Henry Wallace picked the hottest week 
of the year to invade the South. And 
wherever he went, temperatures rose still 
higher: 
> In Durham, N. C., on Sunday, Aug. 29, 
his presence set off a free-for-all between 
Dixiecrat pickets and his own followers. 
Two of his followers were knocked cold, 
and one, a University of North Carolina 
student, was stabbed. Wallace declared: 
“Nothing can intimidate me.” 
> Next day in Burlington, N. C., he found 
a crowd of about 700 waiting in a down- 
town section. No sooner had he started 
talking, than eggs started flying. One broke 
on his arm and ran down his rolled-up 
shirt sleeve. Demonstrators shouted: “Why 
don’t you go back to Russia?” Wallace 
angrily shook his finger in the faces of 
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... While candidate Dewey golfed 


several and said in a quavering voice: 
“Are you in the United States?” But 
he left without’ making an attempt to 
deliver his speech. 

> He was egged again at his next siop, 
Greensboro, N.C. This time, however, he 
braved the barrage and kept talking. 


On Campaign Eve 


The other Presidential 
played last week: 
>On the Presidential yacht Williams. 
burg, Harry S, Truman cruised in coastal 


candidates 


‘waters. Occasionally he slipped over the 


side in green trunks to give members of 
his entourage a sight of his “Missouri side 
stroke’”—head out of water and eye- 
glasses clamped firmly to his ears. He re- 
turned to Washington Sunday, refreshed 
and confident. 

> Gov. Thomas E. Dewey made an ap- 
pearance last Wednesday in a typical 
American-father role with his sons Tom 
Jr. and John to watch the Yankees trim 
the Chicago White Sox 8-2 at the Yankee 
Stadium. On Thursday, he was host to 
newspapermen at a Quaker Hill Country 
Club picnic. By shooting 83 at a golf tour- 
nament he sponsored, he beat the press 
and made his lowest score since he took up 
the game. 


Sight Unseen 


For students of political platforms and 
their value, the Illinois State Democratic 
Convention offered a new twist last week. 
Meeting in Chicago, the perspiring dele- 
gates, wearied by hot weather and too 
many long-winded speeches, listened to a 
one-minute digest of their 1948 platform, 
then adopted it with a roaring voice vote. 
Copies will be mailed to their homes so 
they can discover what they voted for. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS: 


Moscow Strikes Back 


In Vladivostok, Scott Lyon was still 
unpacking his baggage when the message 
came from the State Department. It was 
Wednesday, Aug. 18, his 36th birthday. 
Lyon had arrived with his bride only six 
days before after traveling more than 
halfway around the world—from Wash- 
ington to Moscow and then across the 
vast Siberian steppes—to succeed Oscar 
Holder as the only United States consul 
in the Soviet Union. The State Depart- 
ment cable should have read: “Con- 
gratulations.” Instead, it was an urgent 
warning. 

The gist: Jacob M. Lomakin, the Soviet 
consul general in New York, had been 
given his walking papers because of his 
improper conduct in the case of three 
Soviet schoolteachers who fled his con- 
sulate to avoid returning to Russia 
(Newsweek, Aug. 30) The department 
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Oksana Kasenkina: From her hospital bed she met the press 


expected reprisals. Lyon and his wife had 
better stay indoors. 

For the newlyweds, this was the last 
straw. Already an MVD sentry was 
parked on their doorstep all day, ques- 
tioning callers. MVD searchlights played 
on the consulate all night. An MVD 
squad car swooped after them whenever 
they went out driving. Lyon could not 
even visit the wharfs when American 
vessels docked without an MVD agent at 
his elbow. 

And Holder had warned the Lyons: 
“Don’t bother inviting Russians to visit 
you at the consulate. They won’t come. 
Nor will they invite you to their homes. 
There’s one man, though, whom you'll find 
friendly. The Chinese consul. Pleasant 
chap. You'll probably want to see a lot 
of him.” Now, with the State Depart- 
ment cable before him, Lyon told his 
bride: “I guess we’d better put off calling 
on the Chinese consul.” 

Freedom by Reprisal: The Lyons 
had spent seven days in confinement 
when late last Tuesday, Aug. 24, the 
Russian reprisal set them free. Rejecting 
State Department charges that Lomakin 
had kidnapped Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina 
and made statements concerning both her 
and Mikhail Ivanovitch Samarin that were 
calumnies against the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Soviet Foreign Office abrupt- 
ly announced that it was closing the New 
York consulate, as well as its twin in San 
Francisco. It advised the United States 
to drop its plans for opening a consulate 
in Leningrad and to shut the one at 
Vladivostok. 

The Lyons joyfully started repacking. 
They had only one regret about quitting 
Vladivostok—and that was for the Chinese 
consul, who would be left alone in the 
Siberian seaport to face Soviet suspicion 
and power. Whether Lomakin was as 
eager as they to return home seemed 
questionable. He had bungled badly. Leav- 
ing Saturday aboard the Swedish-Ameri- 
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can liner Stockholm, he would say nothing 
about his plans except “I am going to 
take a rest.” It might turn out to be a 
forced one. 


Significance-- 


The closing of the consulates will have 
little effect on Soviet-American commerce. 
The United States consulate in Vladi- 
vostok had long been unable to operate 
because of the restrictions placed upon it. 
Negotiations for a Leningrad consulate had 
stalled. As a result, American commercial 
interests were handled by a special con- 
sular section at the embassy in Moscow, 
which will continue. The Vladivostok con- 
sulate’s stagnation was almost equalled by 
that in the Soviet Union’s New York and 
San Francisco consulates. Amtorg handled 
Soviet trade in the United States, and 
visas for visiting Russia were issued at the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

Diplomatically, State Department offi- 
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cials see the episode as producing a gain. 
By closing the consulates, Moscow ended 
a bitter argument over Lomakin’s conduct 
which, though comparatively inconsequen- 
tial in itself, was heightening Soviet- 
American tension. 


Uncensored 


Mrs. Oksana Stepanovna Kasenkina 
gave her first press interview from her 
bed at the Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York last week and told why she had 
jumped from a third-floor window of the 
Soviet consulate (Newsweek, Aug. 23). 
“IT jumped to escape,” she said. 

Speaking in Russian, the 52-year-old 
schoolteacher declared that she made up 
her mind to become a refugee even be- 
fore she left the Soviet Union for the 
United States two years ago, because of 
her dissatisfaction with the Stalin regime. 
She went to the anti-Soviet-sponsored Reed 
Farm voluntarily. Soviet Consul General 
Jacob M. Lomakin abducted her and kept 
her prisoner in the consulate, and there 
was no way of getting out except to jump. 
“I did not want to kill myself,” said 
Mrs. Kasenkina. 


The Unwelcome Dean 


In 1935 the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury, was sure that 
Father Charles E. Coughlin was 95 per 
cent right. In 1938, after a trip to Russia, 
the gaunt British prelate switched to the 
certainty that Joseph Stalin was 100 per 
cent right. Since then he has not deviated 
from his pro-Soviet unorthodoxy. 

As a board member of the Communist 
London Daily Worker and as author of a 
best-selling eulogy on “The Soviet Power,” 
the “Red Dean” consistently invoked the 
new Eastern iconology, journeying to the 
United States and to the other parts of the 





“Red Dean”: In three years, Henry A. Wallace would let him in 
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world to spread his gospel: “Com- 
munism has recovered the essen- 
tial form of a real belief in God 
. . . The Soviet Union is the sal- 
vation of the world.” 

Last week the dean, who had 
been the center of many contro- 
versies in Great Britain, was the 
key figure in one of the American 
State Department’s periodic visa 
hullabaloos: He had been denied 
permission to enter the country as 
a lecturer for the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, an organization on the At- 
torney General’s subversive list. 

A Wallace Coup? The re- 
fusal to admit the dean had been 
decided on by toplevel State De- 
partment officials after extensive 
soul searching. 

To grant a visa would have 
meant risking embarrassing ques- 
tions at a time when the Alger 
Hiss case was still on the front 
pages. To turn him down would 
give Soviet propagandists and 
their transmission belts in this 
country a tailor-made issue. Duck- 
ing the dilemma, the department 
made it clear that as an individ- 
ual the Dean of Canterbury would 
be welcome, but as a guest of a “subver- 
sive” organization, it would not be in “our 
national interest” to permit his entry. 

Saddened, the dean, now 74, said: “It 
appears that the Iron Curtain for me, at 
any rate, stretches across the Atlantic, but 
the cordial welcome comes from the East.” 
Wistfully he looked forward to admittance 
“when Mr. Wallace is President, which I 
think is sure to be within three years.” 
Since Wallace must win this year or wait 
another four years, the Red Dean was 
either (1) ignorant of American electoral 
procedures or. (2) maybe unwittingly fore- 
casting a Wallace coup to capture the 
White House in 1951 a la Czechoslovakia. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


Rankin Democrat 


The advance dope had forecast dire 
tidings for Rep. John E. Rankin, the 
fiery rabble rouser from the hill country of 
Northeastern Mississippi. To the United 
Press, his effort to win Democratic re- 
nomination for .a fifteenth term appeared 
likely to be “his stiffest test.” To The 
New York Times, he was facing “one of 
the toughest political battles” in his 66 
years, in which “most observers are tag- 
ging him to run second.” 

That Rankin was losing his touch was 
provable ‘statistically.- His usual victory 
margins of 2-1 or 3-1 or even 4-1 had 
slipped in 1946 to almost nothing when he 
polled 14,027 votes to 10,499 for Claude 
F. Clayton, youthful ex-circuit judge, and 
1,671 for an also-ran. In 1947, seeking 
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promotion to Theodore G. Bilbo’s old 
Senate seat, he ran a bad fifth out of five, 
not even carrying his own home district. 

Why Rankin was slipping was easily 
explainable. Even his poor-white con- 
stituents were apparently fed up with his 
out-Bilboing Bilbo, his demagoguery, his 
“Dear Dago” and “Nigra Lover” and 
“Kike Communist” epithets, and his fisti- 
cuffs on the House floor. Seemingly they 
had forgotten his vote-getting achieve- 
ments in co-sponsoring the TVA, fighting 
for veterans’ benefits and rural electrifica- 
tion, giving GI’s pay raises from $21 to 
$50 monthly, and getting the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities put on 
a permanent basis. 

Two political events this year saved 
Rankin’s weatherbeaten skin: President 
Truman’s civil-rights program, and the 
Un-American Activities Committee’s “spy” 
probe. 

Bigger Than Ever: During the Au- 
gust primary campaign, Rankin plainly 
knew he was fighting for political survival. 
As in 1946, he was challenged by Judge 
Clayton, 38, an avid joiner who had 
fought in Europe as an Army officer. This 
time Rankin was opposed also by Circuit 
Judge Raymond T. Jarvis, 45, amiable 
backslapper who like Rankin and Clayton 
was a University of Mississippi law gradu- 
ate. 

Trying to disarm Rankin, both of his 
opponents came out as strongly against 
the civil-rights program as Rankin him- 
self, and both joined him in endorsing 
Dixiecrat Gov. J. Strdm Thurmond of 
South Carolina for President. Pointedly, 


Clayton said he would “work to 
gain the respect of the other 
members of Congress. I cannot 
get their help by abusing them 
or making their every honest dif- 
ference of opinion with me a per- 
sonal matter.” 

But Rankin made a boll-weevil 
campaign. He attended picnics 
and barbecues. He spoke in town 
squares and on courthouse steps. 
He catered to Southern pride in 
having a congressman with as 
much seniority as Rankin. With 
no basic differences on _ issues 

existing between the three candi- 

dates, Rankin appealed to emo- 
tion rather than to reason. He 
resorted to his usual arm-waving, 
leather-lunged_ tirades against 
- “New York Jews” and “Dam- 
yankee interference.” His defeat, 
he said, “would be the best news 
that Joe Stalin ever heard.” The 
Communist spy hearings and the 
Kasenkina case clinched matters. 
The result: On primary day 

Aug. 24 Rankin was triumphantly 

renominated. Confounding the 

advance dope, he amassed 14,566 

votes, his record high in fifteen 

Congressional contests, against 
only 5,522 for Jarvis and 4,534 for Clayton, 
and thereby broke all Mississippi records 
for Congressional tenure. Even Rankin 
chirped: “I didn’t expect the margin to 
be quite so large.” As the voters them- 
selves wagged their heads in surprise, Clay- 
ton mourned: “I took a hell of a licking.” 


KANSAS: 


Murder Me, Please 


They found Herbert J. Kindred in an 
isolated country lane near Florence, Kans., 
on Aug. 18. He had been lying there dead 
for two days. Four bullets from a foreign- 
make .32 caliber were lodged in his body— 
one in the head, two in the chest, and one 
in the right upper arm. 

In life a slightly built, gray-haired man 
of 60, Kindred had always seemed to his 
Emporia neighbors a model husband and 
father, an honest businessman, and a pillar 
of the First Congregational Church. As 
president and treasurer of the City Loan 
Co.-he arrived early at the office and 
worked late. Some Sundays he could be 
found busily laboring over the books. The 
only thing that could get him out was a 
visit from his 11-year-old son Lynn, who 
liked to go bowling. 

That this exemplary citizen should meet 
his death in a country back road was 
strange enough. But when William Gayer, 
a 29-year-old truck driver, was arrested 
because he had driven Kindred’s car on the 
night of the murder, he told a story that 
was considerably more bizarre. According 
to Gayer, Kindred had driven him to the 
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THE NEW GENERAL SQUEEGEE CUSHION... 
with 24 lbs. of air...is luxuriously buoyant 
and silent at any speed you would travel. Its 
softer ride creates an entirely new conception 
of relaxed motoring. And there is a new feeling 
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...and around curves without a trace of weave. 
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quickest action-traction stops, rain or shine, 


it surpasses the finest tire we have ever built. 
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scene. of the crime and offered him $1,000 
in payment for being killed. Gayer refused. 
Then Kindred made a telephone call, and 
the two men rode off to Wichita. There, 
the loan-company executive got into a 
“black 1942 Buick” with a “blond man” 
and drove away, first ordering Gayer to 
drive his car to Joplin, Mo. 

The Reason: The rest of the case ap- 
peared simple to Kansas State Police. Kin- 
dred held about $200,000 in insurance poli- 
cies, many of which would have been for- 
feit if he ended his life by his own hand. 
An investigation into his personal fi- 
nances and those of his loan company re- 
vealed that he had been borrowing heavily 
and steadily, and that to cover these loans 
he had assigned most of his policies to 
creditors. The books Kindred had so 
zealously kept showed that the company 
he headed was left with $14.61 in its bank 
account and cash assets of less than $100. 
As the City Finance Co. applied for a 
receivership, one of its vice presidents, 
H. C. Davis, estimated that losses to credi- 
tors might run as high as $750,000. 

Last week, as Felix B. Ross, former 
president of the Kansas Chamber of Com- 
merce, took over as receiver of Kindred’s 
now-defunct company, the mystery sur- 
rounding the murder-suicide took a still 
stranger twist when Gayer stolidly called 
in police officers to propose a deal. “I’m go- 
ing to get some time out of this anyway,” 
he said, “and I’ll confess to killing him :f 
you won’t hang me. But I didn’t do it.” 
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High-Pressure Area 


It wasn’t the heat. It was the inflation. 
The thermometer was only a piker last 
week compared with the cost-of-living 
mercury. The consumers’ price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics hit its all-time 
peak: 

P As of July 15, the BLS figure stood at 
173.7 per cent of the 1935-1959 average, 
up 1.2 per cent in a single month. Prices 
were up 9.7 per cent in one year, up 30.3 
per cent from OPA levels two years ago. 
> Even more spectacularly, the BLS food 
index hit 216.8 of the 1935-1939 average, 
up 48.9 per cent from two years ago. In 
other words, an average family of three 
persons now had to spend $705 a year for 
food, against $340 prewar. 

About the only consumers to whom 
the BLS index was not wholly bad news 
were the 333,000 employes of the General 
Motors Corp. Under a formula pioneered 
last May by GM and Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers, every three months 
the hourly wages were to be raised or low- 
ered one cent for each 1.14-point shift in 
the BLS index. Thus when Assistant 
‘ommissioner Aryness Joy Wickens in- 
itialed the record breaker, she gave 3-cent 
hourly raises to GM workers and cost the 
corporation $5,000,000. 
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*M H is Mass Handling, the 
systematic movement of the 
most units, in the shortest 
time, at the lowest cost. 


Is yours a special handling 
problem? Let Towmotor engi- 
neers help you work out special 
equipment to meet your specific 
needs. Write for details. 


The sturdy, compact 
Towmotor Model LT- 
35 handles loads up 
to 2,000 pounds, op- 
erates in complete 
safety In freight ele- 
vators and highway 
frucks and on upper 
floor levels where 
the load limits are 
restrictive. 






Towmotor Mass Handling is a sure 
cure for handling ‘‘headaches.”’ 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, Tractors 
and Accessories, gasoline-powered 
for full-time, full-power service, will 
increase productive output, provide 
savings in time, money and space. 
On every operation, large or small, 
versatile Towmotor equipment pro- 
vides all the benefits of modern han- 
dling techniques . . . lifting, trans- 
porting and stacking materials and 
products of almost any size, shape 
or weight . . . helping increase ca- 
pacity of machines and manpower. 
And Towmotor Mass Handling is 
economical, too... that’s why more 
professional handlers, the men who 
have to make handling pay a profit, 
use Towmotor than any other fork 
lift truck. 
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Pakistan, India, and the United States: A Firsthand Report 


Mr. Lindley is accompanying Admiral 
Richard L. Conolly, Commander-in- 
Chief of United States naval forces in 
the Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
on a good-will trip through the Middle 
East. In the following dispatches he 
reports special interviews on matters of 
particular interest to Americans with the 
Prime Ministers of the two new nations 
of the subcontinent of India—Pakistan 
and India. Except where quotation 
marks are used, the questions and an- 
swers are paraphrased. 


- ARACHI—The interview with Prime 
K Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Paki- 
stan began informally at a garden party 
which he gave the afternoon of our 
arrival in Karachi and was resumed by 
appointment two days later in the Bauk- 
wun, which serves temporarily as both 
his office and his residence. Liaquat Ali 
Khan is 53 and was trained as a lawyer 
in India and at Oxford. He has been 
secretary to the Moslem League since its 
organization in 1936 by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, now Governor General of Paki- 
stan. Liaquat Ali Khan is rather plump. 
On each of the occasions on which I saw 
him he wore plain narrow trousers and a 
long tunic of gray cloth. Outdoors he 
wore a gray karakul cap, indoors his 
balding head was exposed. 


less refugees in Western Pakistan 
fertile soil for Communist agitation? 

Kuan: They are Moslems. They know 
that Communism is hostile to religion. 

Question: I understand that the Rus- 
sians recently requested permission to 
open a large consulate in Peshawar (near 
the Khyber Pass leading into Afghani- 
stan) and that you rejected the request. 

Kuan: (smiling): That is true. 

Question: What is the cause of the 
strong feeling about Palestine which we 
find here? After all, Palestine is a long 
way off, and the people of Pakistan are 
not Arabs. 

Kuan: It arises from our belief that 
every Mussulman is a brother. 

Question: We heard talk here about 
Pakistan taking the lead in forming a 
federation of Moslem states. 

Kuan: Pakistan is the most populous 
of the Moslem states. They have many 
interests in common. 

Moslems are unable to understand why 
the United States supported the parti- 
tion of Palestine and then recognized 
Israel. They feel that in doing so it pro- 


ies: vt Aren't the 6,000,000 home- 
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vided a foothold for Russian penetra- 
tion into the Middle East. It was an act 
of hostility to the Moslem world. Once 
established, Israel will continue to exist 
' at the expense of 
the Moslems. 

We know that the 
Jewish population of 


and doesn’t need the 
entire Middle East 
for living space, but 
we remember, too, 
that the Britishruled 
the subcontinent of 
India for a century 
and a half with only 50,000 troops. 

Question: Pakistan will need both 
government credits and private capital 
for development of its natural resources 
and new industries. The policy recently 
announced by your government excludes 
private capital from certain fields, limits 
the percentage of foreign ownership in 
some others, and appears to place some 
restrictions on profits. 

Kuan: It is necessary to have a policy 
which will command the support of the 
people as well as give assurance to foreign 
investors. We have sought both ob- 
jectives. 

Question: Then you regard the policy 
now laid down as permanent, and foreign 
‘apital may feel assured against further 





Pakistan: Moslem refugees won’t listen to Moscow 
$ 


the world is limited 


restrictions and against nationalization? 

Kuan: Who can say what will happen 
30 or 40 years hence in Pakistan, the 
United States, or any other country? We 
have laid down a policy which we believe 
serves the long-range interests of Puak- 
istan and is in accord with popular wishes, 
As for nationalization, it need not be 
feared except in the areas already spe- 
cifically reserved for public development. 
Moslems have respect for private prop- 
erty. We hope that American capital will 
come into Pakistan and take part in the 
development of the industries which we 
need and for which we already have the 
raw materials. 


WwW 
EW Detui—The | interview with 
i Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 


Minister of India, took place in Nehru’s 
simple office on the ground floor of the 
immense circular colonnaded — building 
where the Indian legislative body meets. 
We were ushered into his office by a brisk 
and smiling young male secretary with 
less ceremony than usually surrounds 
even the head of a bureau in Washing- 
ton. Nehru rose from behind a medium- 
sized desk, shook hands, and waved to 
some comfortable but unostentatious 
chairs by the window looking into an 
inner court. He wore plain Indian clothes 
—narrow trousers and a long cream- 
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Nehru of India: “When the state is attacked it must hit back” 


colored tunic which was open at the neck 
and had a pink rosebud stuck in the third 
buttonhole from the top. 


ing taken to suppress Communist 

activities in India portend any 
change in your government’s policies in 
regard to the Soviet Union, on the one 
hand; and the Western democracies, on 
the other? 

Nenru: They may be explained by do- 
mestic considerations. “When the state is 
attacked it must hit back.” We do not 
fear propaganda. We are engaged in put- 
ting through agrarian. and industrial re- 
forms. Until three years ago individual 
Communists were admitted to member- 
ship in the Congress Party. Then we 
pushed them out as a group—there were 
only a handful of them. They criticized 
us bitterly but they were not “rebellious 
critics.” Early this year they turned to 
sabotage and other methods of creating 
disorder. We in India are busy with our 
own problems, trying to put our own 
house in order. Hence the problems that 
affect Europe are not so close to us. 

Question: But would it not be of im- 
mediate concern to you if the Commu- 
nists were to gain control of Burma, 
Malaya, or other areas close to India? 

Nenru: (Rather testily—he is noted 
for his open display of his moods): Yes 
—what are you hinting at? 

Question: Only that many people in 
the United States have the impression 
that India has been trying to steer a sort 
of neutral course between the Soviet 
Union and the non-Soviet democracies. 
Nenru: The policy proclaimed a year 


Qing tak Do the measures now be- 





ago was not to line up any bloc in the 
United Nations. We have tried to judge 
each question on its merits. We are con- 
cerned first with the problems of India. 
Next, we are concerned with our neigh- 
bors. For example, we are very much 
interested in Indonesian freedom. We be- 
lieve that the continued attempts of the 
Dutch to maintain their rule in Indonesia 
will not succeed—that they will only en- 
courage upheavals of other types. Third, 
we are interested in world peace. We want 
to avoid war. But if war should come we 
probably could not keep out of it. “Ad- 
mittedly, India would ultimately become 
entangled.” 

Question: Do you expect to seek 
American assistance for the river valley 
developments you are planning? 

Neurvu: We have some twenty projects 
in various stages of planning and de- 
velopment. We already have had the 
advantage of consultation with your 
engineers. It is the intention to give some 
of the contracts to American firms. These 
are multipurpose projects: flood control, 
power generation, irrigation, and so forth. 
We expect them to enable India to be- 
come self-supporting in food. 

Question: Is the situation in Palestine 
causing you much anxiety? 

Neuru: Yes, since any conflict is like- 
ly to grow. As a government we have 
tried to play a neutral role. An Indian 
was appointed to the UN Palestine Com- 
mission. Generally speaking, the Indian 
people have shown sympathy for Arabs. 
But they are not anti-Jew. They have 
sympathy for the Jews as victims of 
persecution in Europe. However, they 
have a feeling for the Arabs as Asiatics. 


WASHINGTON 


They think nothing should be done to in- 
jure the Arabs. Personally, I have long 
felt Palestine should be a federation. 

Question: What has caused your gov- 
ernment to embargo the export of cer- 
tain strategic materials which the United 
States wants to buy? (Prohibitions or re- 
strictions have been placed on exports of 
such ores as_ beryllium, manganese, 
chrome, and monazite sands, which con- 
tain thorium, a mineral which is fission- 
able when combined with uranium.) 

Neuru: We have just “waked up to 
the idea of keeping valuable minerals to 
ourselves.” We don’t want private inter- 
ests to sell for a profit resources which 
belong to the nation. We want to be sure 
that when these minerals are exported we 
get in return things of comparable value 
to India. The present prohibitions are 
temporary while we work out a policy. — 
We have an atomic-energy commission, 
and we are guided by its advice. We 
want to develop atomic energy here in 
India. Not for atomic bombs—they are 
not for us—but for productive purposes. 

Question: Are you satisfied with the 
progress India has made during its first 
year of independence? 

Nenrv: Definitely no. We have spent 
most of the year meeting troubles. We 
have not had time to do the things we 
wanted to do. Our economic problems 
have been aggravated by developments 
which we had hoped to avoid. For ex- 
ample, one of our richest provinces, Pun- 
jab, has been put completely out of pro- 
duction. Millions who were producing 
are now jobless refugees—a double loss. 

Question: What measures are you 
taking to control inflation? 

Neuru: Inflation is a major problem. 
After the war we gradually removed 
wartime controls, although some, par- 
ticularly on food and textiles, have been 
continued throughout. We probably re- 
moved some controls too soon. The re- 
sults have not been good. We are con- 
sidering the problem afresh and probably 
will reach a decision within a month. 


HIs brief summary cannot do justice 

to Nehru’s intellect, range of inter- 
ests, spiritual qualities, and vision of the 
future of India. He impressed me as be- 
ing a man who is driving himself to the 
limit to make good the dreams he has 
so long held. He demonstrated his in- 
terest in friendly relations with the 
United States not only by this interview 
but by two other actions the same day. 
He suspended an Indian Cabinet meeting 
for an hour so that all its members, in- 
cluding himself, could attend a tea for 
Admiral Conolly, given by Sardar Baldev 
Singh, Minister of Defense, and by at- 
tending a dinner for Admiral Conolly 
given that night by the American chargé 
d’affaires, Howard Donovan. 
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PARIS: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Elegance Plus for Session No. 3 


From its remodeled factory at Lake Sue- 
cess the United Nations this week tem- 
porarily moves to an:elegant palace in 
Paris te open its next session. Loren Car- 
roll, chief of NewsweeK’s Paris bureau, 
sends this account of French preparations 
for the 58-nation visitors: 


For its third assembly, the UN has ac- 
quired one of the lordliest sites in Europe. 
The crescent-shaped, white-stone, modern- 
istic Palais de Chaillot tops a slope over- 
looking the Seine. Directiy across the river 
is the Tour Eiffel and in the shadow of 
the tower stretches the noble prospect of 
green gardens leading to the massive facade 
of the Ecole Militaire. The Palais and 
the surrounding street and garden allo- 
cated to the UN bythe French Govern- 
ment cover 11 acres. 

The Palais was built for the exposition 
of 1937, and since that time its space has 
been divided between one of the world’s 
most beautiful theaters (capacity 3.000) 
and four museums: Museum of Man (an- 
thropological) , the Marine Museum, the 
Museum of Folklore, and the Museum of 
French Monuments. The edifice originally 
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sembly’s tribune. Delegates, with their 
advisers and experts, will share the or- 
chestra floor with journalists. The bal- 
cony will hold some 500 members of the 
general public, with the boxes reserved for 
VIP’s. A special screen is being built into 
the floor of the balcony. When lowered, 
this will restrict the vast auditorium to a 
size suitable for the Security Council. 

In the Crypt: Some 350 cubbyhole 
offices usually of wallboard, are being built 
in the four :useums. Most of the exhibits 
have been removed but certain fixtures of 
the Museum of French Monuments were 
too big to be taken out: natural-size 
Gothic porticoes, flying buttresses, hor- 
rendous giant Gothic heads, etc. Thus the 
Soviet Press Bureau will be lodged in the 
lighted crypt of Le Puy Cathedral, and an 
unnamed delegation will establish part of 
its office force under the great door of 
Chartres Cathedral. 

Already equipped with two elevators, 
the Palais installed four more from Amer- 
ica. In ordinary times the museums were 
heated only to 60 degrees. New pipes and 
radiators will now assure a constant tem- 
perature of 70. The Palais is also being 
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The UN moves from its Lake Success factory to the Palais de Chaillot 


cost $4,000,000; today, making allowance 
for the depreciation of the franc in relation 
to the dollar, it would cost $13,000,000. 
Before 1937 the site was covered by the 
vast, potbellied, brownstone Trocadéro, 
built for the exposition of 1878. 

The Palais has been filled with blue- 
overalled carpenters and plumbers and 
white-suited plasterers and painters. Most 
of the theater’s seats have been removed. 
Offices are being built on the vast stage. 
The proscenium whose arch bears the suit- 
able inscription in gold letters: L’ActTion 
Drawariqve ANIME CE Lieu DE LA Com- 
‘tention Humaine, will become the as- 





air-conditioned to assure the same temper- 
ature on hot days. 

A system of simultaneous translation 
will be installed. Translators working in 
twelve separate booths looking out on the 
theater will put the proceedings into the 
two “working” languages—English — or 
French—and the other three “official” 
languages—Spanish, Russian, and Chinese. 
Spectators can pick these up by donning 
special radio headpieces which work with 
batteries, thus obviating cumbersome wires. 
Headpiece wearers can stroll] out of the 
theater to the telephone or bar without 
losing a word of the translations. 






A new radio station, to be one of the 
most powerful in Europe, is being installed 
by the French Government in the Palais 
as a permanent fixture. A telephone syste: 
will assure quick communication anywhere 
in the world. Its 2,500 instruments, equiv:- 
lent to the installation in a French city of 
50,000 inhabitants, will be served by 52 
bilingual operators. Fifty French police- 
men will assure order. 

Reciprocal Food: A special restai- 
rant for delegates will serve meals at $1.50 
to $1.75—low prices in relation to current 
levels at Paris restaurants. Journalists can 
use the delegates’ restaurant and, by a 
pleasant reciprocity, delegates will be ad- 
mitted to the special bar for journalists 
now being built in the foyer of the theater. 
Another restaurant for UN personnel will 
be equipped to serve 3,000 meals a day at 
50 to 60 cents per meal and located in a 
temporary building now being erected in 
the Place du Trocadéro just across the 
street from the main Palais entrance. This 
white two-story modern building will also 
house the UN information center. 

The Palais will have its own clinic capa- 
ble of coping with all emergencies—even 
childbirth—a tobacco shop dispensing cig- - 
arettes from every country in the world, a 
printing press capable of eating up daily 2 
tons of paper. Seventy-five cars will be 
assigned to the UN. For the rest, attachés 
will have to scramble for themselves in a 
city noted for the worst taxi service in 
Western Europe. 

The French Government appropriated 
$2,833,000 for the Assembly, most of it for 
transforming the Palais. But some has 
been allocated to official entertainnent— 
for instance, a state dinner for the dele- 
gates at Versailles and a hunting party, 
probably at Rambouillet. A gala night at 
the Opéra is planned for 3,000 UN fune- 
tionaries an at various times public build- 
ings will be lighted. The 240 UN delezates 
from 58 countries, 300 councilors, 300 ex- 
perts, 800 correspondents plus visitors ar- 
riving specially to see the session (500 can 
be accommodated at one time) may spend 
some $6,000,000 in Paris during the ses- 
sions. Most of the 1,500 general employes 
will be French—hired in Paris. 

From a housing standpoint, Paris should 
be able to cope with the influx better than 
any other city in Europe. The city has 
45,000 hotel rooms of various categories. 
Hotels within 2 miles of the Palais have 
been asked to reserve a varying percentage 
of their rooms. The British will be lodged 
in the Hotel George V, the Russians in the 
Royal Monceau, the Americans in the Cril- 
lon. So far reservations have been received 
for 2,900 persons. 

This number will probably expand 
greatly before the Assembly opens. The 
lure of Paris is certain to inspire many a 
functionary seeking free rides. Whereas 

the Venezuelan delegation at Lake Suc- 
cess consisted of six persons, its delegation 
in Paris will consist of 35. 
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Building a Barricade of Sneers 


The creature known as The Soviet Man 
(the term was invented on his native 
steppes) shambled forward last week to 
give his views of Western culture from 
Eugene O’Neill to air conditioning. The 
Soviet Man has been carefully built up 
since the war as an antidote against the 
poisoning of pure Marxist minds by West- 
ern ideas. The Soviet Man now claims that 
Russians invented nearly everything from 
electric lights to locomotives; his denunci- 
ations of Western culture abound in clichés 
denouncing “bourgeois decadence.” 

As a newcomer to world culture, The 
Soviet Man has something of the bump- 
tious scorn of “Innocents Abroad” and “A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court.” But he is still conscious of the mud 
of the kolkhoz (collective farm) on his 
boots as he picks his way among the period 
pieces in the cultural drawing room. He em- 
ploys bombast unlimited, but he lacks the 
cold ferocity of Hitler encouraging his 
troops to destroy by proclaiming that “all 
cultural objects in the East are worthless.” 

These words of the Soviet Man last week 
show the barricade Russia’s rulers are de- 
liberately rearing between Soviet and 
Western thought—a barricade that may be 
harder to penetrate than any Iron Curtain: 
> At the World Congress of Intellectuals 


at Wroclaw (formerly Breslau) some 500- 


artists, scientists, and writers—mostly from 
Eastern Europe—gathered to discuss “how 
_to prevent the threat of a third world war.” 
The novelist Alexander Fadeyeff, presi- 
dent of the Soviet Writers Union, ex- 
pressed his horror at the “cold terror” 
faced by American intellectuals and his 
disgust at the “reactionary waste paper” 
of American magazines and the “contem- 





porary St. Vitus’s dance” of American 
swing music. “If hyenas could type and 
jackals could use fountain pens,” cried 
Fadeyeff, “they would write such things” 
as the books of T. S. Eliot, Eugene O’Neill, 
Henry Miller, and John Dos Passos. 

> Ilya Ehrenberg, popular Soviet novelist- 
propagandist, simply stated: “We cannot 
speak of bourgeois culture. It no longer ex- 
ists. Now it is bourgeois barbarism—Frig- 
idaires, autos, and films, but barbarism 
just the same.” 

> Prof. George Lucaes of Hungary told 
the Congress: “Russian culture and Soviet 
culture are beyond the Western European 
intelligence.” 

> The National Union for Polish Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts assailed the inter- 
national Scout organization because it sup- 
ported “reactionary principles” and was 
“bourgeois-dominated.” 

> The Russian weekly Ogonek claimed that 
only in the Soviet Union was Shakespeare 
appreciated by the population as a whole 
and that, therefore, “Shakespeare’s spirit- 
ual home is Russia.” 

> In Geneva, A. A. Arutiunian interrupted 
the UN Economic and Social Council 
to denounce the UN’s Lake Success head- 
quarters as “a scandal” where officials 
labored “in a kind of hangar with artificial 
light and air.” 


Intellectual Minute Men 


Before adjourning on Aug. 28, the Wro- 
claw Congress of Intellectuals decided to 
establish in Paris an “international com- 
mittee in defense of peace.” Its purpose: 
To coordinate counterpropaganda against 
the “handful of self-interested men in 


America and Europe” accused of provok- 
ing war. Among its 21 members from 
thirteen countries: J. B. S. Haldane, Brit- 
ish biologist; Mme. Irene Joliot-Curie, 
French physicist, and four Americans—i)r, 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
Observatory, Jo Davidson, sculptor, and 
writers Howard Fast and Albert E. Kalin. 


Kultur 


According to The London Daily Tele- 
graph last week, publishers in the Soviet 
sector of Berlin are bringing out a 24- 
volume edition of Karl Marx’s “Das Kap- 
ital”—in Braille. The Telegraph heaced 
the item: “Blind Leading the Blind?” 


BERLIN: 


A March Out? 


“The facts are that Stalin is clearly re- 
sponsible for the riots in Berlin and half 
a dozen civil wars elsewhere in the world, 
and he and Molotoff are putting on the 
same old diplomatic pantomime with Uncle 
Joe as princip: | actor.” 

That was the comment of one well-in- 
formed British spokesman last week on the 
dispatches from Moscow—particularly a 
Reuters message—presenting Stalin in the 
light of an arbiter magnanimously saving 
the East-West talks from imminent col- 
lapse because of his great desire for peace. 
The envoys of the United States, Britain, 
and France had indeed felt that they had 
drained the last drop in diplomacy when 
suddenly on Aug. 22, Stalin invited them 
to the Kremlin for a midnight talk—ac- 
companied by cakes and tea. The American 
Ambassador, Walter Bedell Smith, came 
out repeating a favorite cliché: “I hope for 
the best and expect the worst.” 

For Moscow this sounded like optimism. 
So it was. Since late July, the Kremlin 





Actions in Berlin speak louder than words in Moscow: Communists storm the City Hall while American MP’s . . . 
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conversations had not progressed beyond 
the Soviet demand for exclusive—instead 
of four-power—control of Berlin’s cur- 
rency and the consequent economic ability 
to freeze the Westerners out of the Reich 
capital. Now over the tall glasses of hot 
tea, Stalin graciously offered to refer the 
currency question back to the four mili- 
tary governors in Berlin and continue the 
Moscow conversations on a presumably 
higher level. According to NEwsweek’s 
London bureau, he also offered to refer to 
Berlin the lifting of the Russian blockade 
and the resumption of German interzonal 
trade. Stalin added that Molotoff would 
discuss the terms of such reference with 
the Western envoys. 

On Aug. 27 the three Westerners drove 
again to the Kremlin to confer with the 
Foreign Minister. As they returned to the 
British Embassy for a talk among them- 
selves, Smith’s face looked as dreary as 
the rain outside. He told the reporters: 
“Molotoff, Vyshinsky—no comment.” 


Significance 


Although developments in Moscow may 
take a sudden turn for the better, dinlo- 
mats in London and elsewhere have begun 
secret consultations about accelerating the 
defense of Western Germany, with a view 
to leaving Berlin within six months. This 
actual retreat might be accomplished with- 
out becoming another Munich if the West- 
ern Powers build the Western zones into a 
solid bastion of defense. A “march out” of 
Berlin would involve the evacuation of 
many thousands of Berliners who have 
identified themselves as pro-Allied leaders. 

It is too early to say whether this course 
will be followed, but it is known to be under 
tentative consideration. It probably was 
touched upon by Ambassador Lewis W. 
Douglas when he flew to Amsterdam to 
consult John Foster Dulles—a trip which, 
despite an announcement to the contrary, 
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was made on the initiative of the American 
envoy to London. It is also known that the 
Russians have raised the question of West- 
ern Germany several times in the course of 
the Moscow talks and have encountered no 
yielding on the part of the West. 


Made-to-Order Riots 


The Russians in Berlin last week un- 
sheathed the one weapon of which neither 
diplomacy nor airbridge can deprive them 
—the mob. 

On Aug. 26 some 6,000 German Com- 
munists and fellow travelers were assem- 
bled under stern Red disciplinarians before 
the Magistrat, the Berlin city assembly in 
the Soviet sector. The assembly’s sched- 
uled session was suspended, then part of 
the noisy mob broke into the chamber. 


“The tribune was taken over by Karl 


Littke, chairman of the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) Party, who demanded that 
the Magistrat—as an “agent of the West- 
ern imperialists’—be immediately _ re- 
placed by an “action committee” of eight- 
een pro-Communists. The next day the 
performance was repeated. 

The Western Powers first reacted by 
staging a larger demonstration of 10,000 
to 15,000 anti-Communists in the British 
sector. At Frankfurt, Gen. Lucius D. Clay 
insisted that “no action committees are 
going to take over the millions of people 
we are responsible for.” 

But since the Russians declined to pro- 
vide police protection for the Assembly— 
blandly defending the right of workers to 
demonstrate—there seemed little for the 
Westerners to do except provide the Magis- 
trat with a new meeting place in the West- 
ern sectors. 

As the Berlin war thus shifted to the 
Magistrat, a brief calm descended on a 
previous battlefield, the Potsdamer Platz, 
where Soviet raids on black-marketers had 


... guard their sector boundary in the Potsdamer Platz in the heart of the city and argue with Russian troops 
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led to repeated kidnappings and border 
violations. Maj. Gen. Alexander Kotikoff, 
the Soviet commandant, agreed to inform 
Western commanders in advance when 
further raids were planned. But Westerners 
and West-sector Germans caught in the 
Eastern sector were still being arrested— 
nine on Aug. 27 alone. And on the’ same 
day a speeding jeepload of Russians ca- - 
reened through the American sector, 
crashed into an American MP trying to 
halt them, and exchanged shots with 
other MP’s before escaping into the Soviet 
sector. One American and one Russian 
were injured, and each side protested to 
the other over the incident. 


Democracy, C.O.D. 


Seattered through the United States 
zone of Germany are 23 Amerika Hauser— 
public information centers designed. to selt 
democracy to the Germans by offering 
them library service, discussion groups, lec- 
tures, and documentary films. Opened with 
great fanfare as a major phase of the 
American Military Government’s“democ- 
ratization and reorientation program,” the 
Amerika Hiiuser and scores of supplemen- 
tary reading rooms were also intended to 
provide eager Germans with an apprecia- 
tion of American culture. Last week AMG 
issued an order that almost seemed de- 
signed for Communist counterpropaganda: 
Henceforth the Germans must pay for the 
Amerika Hauser as part of the cost of 
military occupation. 


FRANCE: 


The Quibble Way 
Frenchmen went to bed on the night of 
Aug. 27 without suspecting they would 


wake up to find their country once again 
without a government. Even the majority 
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Auld iang Syne: The recent arrival of Superfortress squadrons 
brought the prospect of a return of rich wartime American fares 
to London cabbies. Last week the United States announced the 
opening of a permanent air maintenance depot in Lancashire. 


of the Cabinet seated around the green- 
felt-covered table in the Palais de l’Elysée 
felt certain as late as 7:30 p.m.—after 
hours of deliberation—that party differ- 


ences within. the coalition government 
could be compromised. Premier André 


Marie merely looked tired. Finance Min- 
ister Paul Reynaud, typically fresh and 
chipper despite the daylong strain, smiled 
confidently. Only that morning he had 
told his secretaries to unwrap certain docu- 
ments and file them, so confident was he 
that his plan for ending France’s financial 
chaos would be accepted. 

But between 1:15 and 2 on the morning 
of Aug. 28, exhausted ministers began ap- 
pearing on the porch of the Presidential 
Palace and looking out into the darkness 
of the stormy night. Car after car rolled 
across the graveled courtyard. By 2:30 all 
was silence. André Marie’s government— 
France’s eighth since the Liberation—had 
lasted exactly one month. On a_ bright 
autumnal Saturday the French woke up 
searching for a ninth government. 

Friday’s crisis was in essence a conflict 
between Reynaud and the Socialists. As 
Reynaud explained his plan for restoring 
the French economy, the Socialists became 
alarmed. How could Reynaud’s rigorous 
program cope with the growing unrest of 
labor unions in the face of frozen wages 
and mounting prices? 

Reynaud was willing to take indirect 
steps to mitigate the workers’ condition, 
but he was unwilling to permit blanket 10 
per cent increases which could only cause 
higher prices—the same old inflationary 
spiral that France has known since the 
war. It was late in the evening when Rey- 
naud quietly spoke the fatal words: “Je 
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serait inébranlable” (“T won't budge”). 
André Marie then handed his resignation 
to President Auriol. After former Premier 
Paul Ramadier tried, and failed, to form a 
government, the President gave former 
Premier Robert Schuman another chance. 
At best, the prospect was for a makeshift 
multiparty cabinet. 


Significance -~- 


“France has now worked itself into the 
same situation as before the war,” cabled 
NEWSWEEK'S Paris bureau. “A multitude 
of parties and factions within parties make 
it impossible for any middle-of-the-road 
government to govern. What the country 
needs. and most Frenchmen admit it, is a 
change in the Constitution granting the 
necessary authority and time to the execu- 
tive to act without being constantly 
buffeted by pressure groups. 

“However—and this is sometimes a diffi- 
cult point for foreigners even from dembd- 
cratic countries to grasp—the French mind 
is impregnated with the horror of tyranny. 
A strong government connotes dictator- 
ship. A nonpolitical Frenchman who for 
years has observed the workings of con- 
stitutional government in Sweden, the 
United States, and Britain remarked: ‘In 
these other countries there is first the ab- 
stract conception of a strong executive; the 
proper man to fill the job is a secondary 
concern. The French first think of some 
particular “strong man,” and only then do 
they consider what powers to give him.’ 

“For this particular crisis, as for the 
downfall of the previous Schuman govern- 
ment, the Socialists must bear the onus. 
They consented to join the Cabinet and 


they voted special powers to Reynaud, 
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knowing full well that Reynaud’s orthodox 
ideas have nothing in common with the 
Socialist doctrine. Moreover, the Socialists 
in unison with the Popular Republic:ns 
wrested a huge concession from Marie: the 
postponement of the cantonal elections 
from October to an unspecified date (both 
the Socialists and the MRP feared they 
would lose heavily to the Gaullists in re- 
gional elections). Having accepted the 
Reynaud plan in principle and forced the 
election concession, the Socialists then re- 
sumed quibbling over details of the plan 
and forced the government’s downfall.” 


BRITAIN: 


Justice for Germans? 


The case of the three field marshals 
threatened last week to become a major 
scandal in Britain. For three years, three 
of the German Army’s top leaders had 
been held in British prison camps. They 
were Field Marshals Karl von Rundstedt, 
Erich von Mannstein, and Walther von 
Brauchitsch. No charges were ever made 
against them, and in July they were all 


~ shipped back to Germany. There the three 


marshals plus a Col. Gen. Adolf Strauss 
turned up at Miinsterlager Hospital, where 
they were he!d under conditions that corre- 
spondents described as extremely harsh. 

Britons, ranging from the military com- 
mentator Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart to the 
poet T. S. Eliot, protested and demanded 
that the authorities at least reveal the 
reason for the detention of the Germans. 
On Aug. 27 the War Office made a bare 
announcement: The four will be “demili- 
tarized” and then tried, probably in Ham- 
burg, as war criminals. 

The London Daily Telegraph’s military 
correspondent, Lt. Gen. H. G. Martin, had 
asked + which former ally had brought 


_ charges: “Rumor is rife that it is Russia, 


and that the trial is part of a political 
accommedation.” He also asked why the 
officers were to be “demilitarized” before 
the trial: “Surely their cases are thus 
prejudged. An officer should remain an 
officer until he has been found guilty of a 
crime that justifies his being degraded or 
discharged.” A London Times editorial 
complained that “the manner in which the 
case of these three field marshals has been 
handled can be legitimately censured. They 
have been held far too long in captivity 
without trial. Technical difficulties, if there 
were any, may explain such dilatory meth- 
ods: they cannot excuse them.” 


Socialism With Teeth 


Sheila Baker of Newsweex’s London 
bureau gratefully reports on an unexpected 
bit of postwar reverse Lend-Lease: 


Socialized medicine brought a sunbeam 
into my week. I paid a visit to my dentist 
and no sooner was installed in the chair 
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than he asked for my national registration 
number and informed me cheerily that I 
would be paying him no more bills. I pro- 
tested that as an alien I don’t pay into the 
national insurance scheme, but it seems 
that doesn’t matter—anybody living in 
Britain can have free treatment. 

What makes it even odder is that my 
dentist—like most medium and_ upper- 
bracket dentists—treats some of his pa- 
tients under the health plan but keeps 
others as private patients. The latter are 
people who need more complicated work— 
bridges, plates, etc., for which the dentist 
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is not reimbursed enough by the govern- 
ment to permit him to do his best work. 
For ordinary cleaning and fillings, how- 
ever, he is adequately compensated and 
willing—even eager—to work under the 
health plan. “You, with your American 
teeth,” says he, “won’t ever need to pay 
for dentistry in England.” 


What’sthatagain? 


Name collectors 


Welsh village of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgog- 





Europe: Why Britain 


Last July the French proposed calling 
a Western European Assembly in order 
eventually to create a sort of European 
parliament. Two weeks ago the French 
suggested to the other Brussels Pact 
Powers—Britain, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg—that a five- 
power conference assemble before No- 
sember to work on plans for European 
union—now. Last week, in Washing- 
ton, the State Department gave the 
French steps its approval by announc- 
ing that the United States “strongly 
favors the progressively closer integra- 
tion of the free nations of Western 
Europe.” 

The British are the chief opponents 
of the French scheme. American pres- 
sure may make London yield, but last 
week the British still favored disunion 
now, Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
NewsweEek’s London bureau, sends the 
following account of the reasons be- 
hind this surprising twist in British for- 
eign policy: 


Important British political and eco- 
nomic circles are deeply disturbed by 
the government’s panicky backpedaling 
on the vital issue of European unity. 
According to one well-informed source, 
Labor M.P.’s interested in European 
unity recently tried to find out why the 
government was so opposed to the as- 
sembly project. They received this re- 
ply from one strategically placed min- 
ister: “But if we agreed to the as- 
sembly, we would be agreeing to the 
principle of European unity.” 

Balance of Jealousy: The aston- 
ished M.P.’s pointed out that they 
thought Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
in his famous January speech had 
agreed to just that when he said: “I 
believe the time is ripe for consolidation 
of Western Europe.” They asked what 
possible harm could be done by the 
assembly. The minister replied: “But 
suppose they agreed on something?” 

The informant surmised that the rea- 
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io 
Favors Disunion Now 


sons behind this curious attitude were: 

1—A stubborn reluctance on the part 
of the permanent Foreign Office staff 
to deviate from Britain’s traditional 
role of holding the balance of power. 

2—Insistence by the powerful left- 
wing group led by Health Minister 
Aneurin Bevan that any movement for 
European unity must be on a purely 
Socialist basis. 

3—And—perhaps most important— 
a great unwillingness to admit that 
Winston Churchill, the great champion 
of European unity, might be right. 

Churchill on Aug. 25 published an 
exchange of letters with Prime Minister 
Attlee on the subject. Attlee said the 
government wanted to consult the do- 
minions at the October imperial con- 
ference before committing itself. 

But competent analysts don’t regard 
the problem of the dominions as in- 
superable. It is believed that Australia 

‘is reconciled to both the political and 
economic consequences of Western un- 
ion, and that Canada would be in no 
position to object vehemently. South 
Africa might prove difficult. 

Critics both in and out of the Labor 
Party see grave dangers in the govern- 
ment’s attitude. On the economic side, 
they feel it is likely to alienate Ameri- 
can opinion and endanger the second 
year of the Marshall-plan appropria- 
tion. On the political and strategic side, 
they fear it will weaken the West im- 
measurably against Russia whenever 
the German issues become clear-cut. 

Bevin himself is reported to have told 
the French Ambassador, René Massigli, 
that the European Assembly project 
would be a dangerous diversion at this 
time and to have indicated that he was 
now thinking more in terms of an 
Atlantic Union. Some American circles 
in London also have begun to reflect 

. this view. They feel that “Third Force” 
Socialists in Britain want to build a 
European bloc of resistance to the 
United States as well as to Russia. 
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erychwyrndrobwillllandisiliogogogoch as the 
longest name in geography. Last week The 
London Times discovered a runner-up: a 
Maori hilltop in New Zealand called Tau- 
matahakatangihangakoauauotamateapo- 
kaiwhenuakitanatahu. 


YUGOSLAVIA: 


A Different Cold War 


From White Castle (Beograd) on the 
banks of the Danube, Marshal Tito last 
week flung a vituperative challenge that 
bluntly told his Cominform critics just 
what he thought of them: that they were 
enemies of the Yugoslav state itself. 

The defiant marshal singled out Ana 
Pauker, Foreign Minister of Rumania, 
darling of the Kremlin, and probably the 
person who had arranged for Col. Gen. 
Arso Yovanovich, former Yugoslav Chief 
of Staff, to organize an anti-Tito army in 
Rumania. (He was shot on -Aug. 12 while 
trying to “escape” from Yugoslavia.) 

Mme. Pauker, said a note handed to 
her ambassador in Belgrade on Aug. 25, 
“admittedly calls for revolt against the 
leaders of the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia.” But these are also “the most re- 
sponsible members of the government.” 
Thus “responsible state officials of Ru- 
mania . call upon the citizens of the 
Federated People’s Republic of Yugo- 
slavia to revolt and overthrow the legal 
government of the republic.” 

On the same day Tito had the official 
party newspaper Borba drive home the 
lesson in Slav reality: “Under the present 
system it is ridiculous and hypocritical to 
say that relations between communist par- 
ties are one thing and relations between 
states are another.” On Aug. 27 Tito made 
his point once more, in a note to Hungary 
accusing Hungarian Deputy Premier Mat- 
yas Rakosi of plotting to overthrow the 
legal Yugoslav government. As in the note 
to Rumania, he warned that such maneu- 
vers violated the treaties of friendship and 
mutual aid among the Balkan satellites. 

In thus identifying party and_ state, 
Tito was not reminding his erstwhile 
friends of anything they didn’t know but 
only of something they had hoped not to 
have to admit just now. For, from the 
moment in June when the split in the Slav 
bloe became public, the “loyal” Cominform 
members had tried to camouflage it as 
merely an ideological difference between 
Stalin’s line and Tito’s. But in his out- 
spoken counterattacks last week Tito off- 
cially underlined what had become increas- 
ingly apparent since June: The attempt to 


“vet” him through party channels had 
failed. 


Free Yugoslavs: There was some evi- 
dence that the Kremlin was coming to the 
same conclusion. For while Russian agents 
inside Yugoslavia still tried to stir up 
anti-Tito sentiment and even operated an 
underground radio station somewhere in 
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Tito backs up the shooting of his onetime chief of staff, General 
Yovanovich, (left) with diplomatic action 


Montenegro, the Russians appeared ready 
to use at least a threat of overt military 
intervention against Tito. 

Somewhere in Rumania, according to 
NEWSWEEK reports, was Marshal Fedor 
Ivanovich Tolbukhin, the Soviet Army’s 
Balkan expert and commander of the 
Southern Army group during the war. 
For propaganda purposes he would have 
a “free” Yugoslav army of several thou- 
sand which the Soviets are said to be pros- 
elyting among expatriates in Russia and 
the satellites, and for fighting at least 
some of the Soviet divisions which have 
recently been reported on the move in 
Eastern Europe. As if to emphasize the 
tacit Russian threat, a Soviet radio in the 
Crimea last week informed the Yugoslavs 
that they would “very soon” be free of the 
marshal. 


JAPAN: 


MacArthur vs. the Reds 


At a huge table in a huge room in the 
Meiji Building in downtown Tokyo, Maj. 
Gen. Andrei P. Kislenko droned on in 
toneless Russian before the Allied Coun- 
cil, the American-British-Russian-Chinese 
body which “advises” Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on the conduct of the occupation. 
MacArthur, complained the Soviet repre- 
sentative, had written to Premier Hitoshi 
Ashida informing him that the 1.842.000 
members of unions in government enter- 
prises—such as railways—should be under 
civil service and should not have the right 
to strike. This, said Kislenko, was con- 
trary to the Potsdam declaration and the 


Dec. 6, 1946 Far Eastern Commission di- 
rective which gave Japanese labor almost 
unparalleled rights, not only to organize 
but to “take part in political activities 
and to support political parties.” 

William J. Sebald, the American chair- 
man of the council, dismissed Kislenko’s 
specific charge by observing that the Pots- 
dam clause making MacArthur responsible 
for a “freely inclined and responsible gov- 
ernment” took precedence over any labor 
provisions. Sebald went on to say that the 
Japanese union movement had become 
“predominantly political” and that twice 
General MacArthur had been obliged to 
intervene to prevent disastrous general 
strikes—both spearheaded by the Commu- 
nist-dominated government workers’ un- 
ions. Sebald ended by observing that Kis- 
lenko’s “chief interest lies in the distortion 
of facts, and the callous use of that distor- 
tion to serve its own ends.” 

More to Come: While the council 
argued, the Japanese Government went 
ahead enforcing new measures against 
strikes by government workers. The Com- 
munists likewise went ahead testing the 
government’s determination to enforce 
these measures—and the occupation’s read- 
iness to back up Ashida. The most impor- 
tant Communist move was to pull a series 
of strikes on railroads in Hokkaido, the 
sparsely settled northernmost island, where 
the Reds have gained considerable 
strength. The government replied by ar- 
resting strikers by the hundreds and jail- 
ing them by the score. Military govern- 
ment teams backed up the local Japanese 
authorities. 

The Hokkaido strikes were obviousl\ 
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only a first test. Others would come, and it 
was a good bet that the occupation would 
have to sanction more stringent measures 
against the Communists than the civil- 
service law. Premier Ashida himself ex- 
plained to correspondents in Tokyo that 
the government was considering drafting 
a bill to bar Communists from public office. 
Other quarters have hinted that this might 
be followed by a Japanese version of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the midst of this Japanese-American 
showdown with the Soviet-backed Commu- 
nists came one mysterious development. 
Washington revealed that three weeks ago 
the State, Army, and Labor Departments 
asked MacArthur whether the denial of 
collective-bargaining rights for government 
workers was consistent with the FEC di- 
rective. MacArthur has since replied ex- 
tensively, and portions of his answer may 
soon be published. 


Significance-- 


The showdown between the occupation 
and the Communists in Jabor unions repre- 
sents a fundamental change in American 
policy. In the early days of the occupation 
the Reds used to gather before Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in the Dai Ichi 
Building and chant: “Banzai Makkassa! 
Banzai Demokurcy! Banzai Makkassa!” 
But ever since MacArthur was obliged to 
ban the Communist-promoted general 
strike of February 1947, the Reds have in- 
creasingly used their power in the labor 
movement to retard Japanese economic 
recovery and harass:the occupation. 

American policy in Japan has been slow 
in catching up with the worldwide crisis 
between the U.S. and the U.SS.R. But 
for some months the occupation has pre- 
sumably felt free to encourage the Jap- 
anese to take really effective action against 
the Communists, despite such hangovers 
from the period of Soviet-American col- 
laboration as the FEC directive. 

Against this context of events, Wash- 
ington’s questions to MacArthur might 
seem an attempt to pull the rug out from 
under the Supreme Commander. However, 
the questions were passed by at least one 
official who would have detected any such 
motive: Under Secretary of the Army Wil- 
liam H. Draper Jr., one of the chief sup- 
porters of recent moves to restore Japan 
to economic self-sufficiency. The Wash- 
ington questions may, therefore, have been 
designed to give MacArthur a chance to 
put his case on the record. 


Scrap Back 


One of the few rare rewards Americans 
have derived from the war came last week 
in a news item about the once-famous 
scrap-iron traffic between the United States 
and Japan. It told of the shipment on 
Aug. 26 of 8,000 tons of scrap iron—from 
Japan to the United States instead of the 
other way around. 
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The Case of the German Watchmakers 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE southwest corner of Germany, 
saan in the French zone, is the home 
of the German watch industry, a pecul- 
iar hybrid of the industrial age. Here, 
in the gloom of the Black Forest and 
among the valleys of the Swabian Alps, 
whole villages specialize in the making 
of small parts, and also in turning out 
the delicate machine tools 
which are needed. The entire 
network is as integrated as 
the parts of a watch. 

Some time ago the Allied 
committee which is responsi- 
ble for setting the levels of 
German industry decided 
that the watchmakers could 
produce up to 72 per cent of 
their 1938 level. In these 
days watchmakers are not 
harmless, rosy-cheeked old fellows who 
turn out the timepieces which make the 
world run. The skill which they possess 
is essential to many precision instru- 
ments used in such nonconstructive toys 
as buzz bombs. In fact, Hitler did use 
the skill of these watchmakers in their 
forest cabins as a very important cog in 
his war machine. 

So, when the original 72 per cent level 
was set, nobody thought much of it. 
But then suddenly the level was further 
reduced to 50 per cent. French soldiers 
went through the villages and small 
factories, marking some of the world’s 
finest precision machinery with the red 
tags which meant dismantling for repa- 
rations. Even then, though the Swabian 
peasants were stunned and their Ger- 
man Government resigned in protest, 
the outside world took little notice. 


ACK in London, however, the Brit- 
B ish Watch and Clockmakers Guild 


blandly published a report which said: . 


“Lengthy negotiations and discussions 
have been conducted by Mr. Barrett 
over the past three years with a view to 
fixing the future level of the German 
horological industry below the 72 per 
cent of the 1938 level which had been 
agreed by the Allied Control Commis- 
sion. It is pleasing to be able to record 
that the final result has been to reach 
agreement that the German industry is 
to be reduced to 50 per cent of the 
1938 level.” 

That stopped the clock. Neither Brit- 
ain nor France was an important pro- 
ducer of watches and similar precision 





instruments before the war, and they 
are naturally anxious to become so for 
military reasons, if for no other. But 
this action looked like the crass com- 
mercialism which everybody had sworn 
to keep out of the execution of the Pots- 
dam Agreement. 

The story of Mr. Barrett’s success, 
in hundreds of photostatic 
copies, was spread through 
the French zone and into the 
adjoining American zone. The 
Germans naturally were en- 
raged. Since their textile in- 
dustry already had been dis- 
-mantled quite thoroughly for 
reparations by the French, 
the only remaining means of 
livelihood was being snatched 
out of their hands. Richard 
Crossman, British Labor M.P., who 
recently visited the region, wrote of 
running into a group of these peasants 
while inspecting a watch factory that 
was being dismantled: “It was getting 
dark, and they stood there in sullen 
silence. I could hardly see their faces, 
but I have never felt such hatred.” 


HE importance of this story is that it 
Ti: typical of a very serious diver- 
gence of views among the Americans, 
British, and French. We each hold dif- 
ferent theories of the extent to which 
German industry should be dismantled 
and controlled to accomplish permanent 
demilitarization’ and at the same time 
not to cripple industrial recovery and 
permanently embitter the Germans. 

At one extreme, the Americans are 
inclined to control only steel as.the one 
real essential to war industry. In be- 
tween, the British plan to- dismantle 
some 500 plants in- their zone; only a 
few of these are war plants. At the other 
extreme, the French have -exploited 
their zone to the fullest extent possible. 

The divergencies in policy can’t con- 
tinue much longer without paralyzing 
industrial recovery for the Trizonia of 
Western Germany. The question of how 
much to dismantle must be decided be- 
fore Marshall-plan aid to Germany can 
be intelligently administered and, al- 
though very little has been publicly said 
about it so far in this country, it is apt 
to be the next big story out of Germany. 
In this respect, the case of Mr. Barrett 
and the watchmakers has acted like a 
useful alarm clock. 
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PERU: 


Ending the Deadlock 


A pontifical high mass was sung in Lima, 
churches were illuminated, and the tradi- 
tional procession moved through flower- 
decked streets under shawl-hung balconies 
on Aug. 30 in honor of Santa Rosa de 
Lima, patron saint of Peru. Religiously, 
Peruvians were united. In every other way 
they were divided. 

For months President José Luis Busta- 
mante, trying to maintain a_ reasonable 
balance between right and left, had been 
governing in a vacuum. Right-wing Inde- 
pendent senators, critical of the obstruc- 
live tactics of the left-wing Aprista 
majority, had boyeotted Congress since 
July 1947 and paralyzed legislation. On 
Aug. 6 Bustamante broke the deadlock by 
calling for elections in March to choose 
between two lists of 107 men to sit with 
members of the present Congress in a con- 
stituent assembly. The entire country will 
be a single voting district and the line-up 
will be, quite simply, the Apristas against 
everybody else. The assembly will meet on 
April 25, 1949. 

The decree further embittered relations 
between the President and the Apristas, 
who fear they will lose their majority in a 
new election. Former Interior Minister 
Rafael Belaunde assailed the action in 
newspaper articles. Peru did not need a 
new constitution, he declared. What 
Bustamante wanted was to “convert Con- 
gress into an organism docile to the Presi- 
dential whims.” 

Bustamante countered by having Be- 
launde indicted for “Presidential disre- 
spect.” On Aug. 22 the government 
charged that Aprista army officers and 
civilians were conspiring to take over the 
country by force. 

Strike and Settlement: The govern- 
ment also blamed the Apristas for the pro- 
vocative strike on the Central Railroad of 
Peru. The strike began Aug. 12 when rail- 
road officials rejected workers’ demands 
for wage increases. The increases, they 
said, would mean a 75 per cent rise in 
costs and could not even be considered. 
This 416-kilometer (258-mile) line over 
the Andes between Callao, the port of 
Lima, and Huancayo, one of the prodigies 
of nineteenth-century engineering, carries 
45,000 tons of freight a month and is the 
lifeline of Central Peru. The government 
declared the strike illegal and appointed 
Brig. Gen. Jorge A. Vargas to run the line. 
When workers ignored the “notification” 
that they return to work, convoys of army 
trucks began rumbling through the moun- 
tains to prevent the smelting city Oroya 
from closing down. The strike was settled 
on Aug. 25, before it did any real harm. 

Both the failure of the strike and the 
calling of the election were defeats for the 
Apristas and victories for Bustamante. 
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Last week full-page newspaper ads an- 
nounced the formation of the Popular 
Democratic Movement. This party, called 
“the New Look” by both friends and foes, 
aims to gather together middle-of-the- 
road independents. Its probable source: 
the Government palace. 


DEVELOPMENT: 
The Railroad Race 


It’s a man-sized engineering job, through 
fever-infested country inhabited by un- 
friendly Indians. Nevertheless, what will 
eventually be South America’s longest rail- 
road inches its way slowly across the waist 
of the continent. The final meeting of the 
rails will be somewhere in _ landlocked 
Bolivia. 

On Aug. 22 and 23 the Presidents of 
Bolivia and Brazil held a two-day dress 
rehearsal at the Eastern Bolivian town of 
San José de Chiquitos and at Corumba, a 


Brazilian jungle settlement near the border 
of the two nations. They dedicated the 
new 240-mile stretch of rail between the 
two towns. Thus San José is linked by 
rail to the Brazilian port of Santos 1,300 
miles away. Only the San José-Cochabam- 
ba section of the railroad is still to be built. 
This will be the toughest part of the job. 
Getting rails is a problem and labor is 
scarce. The rails must climb steep Andean 
grades and bridge mountain rivers. But 
when they are all laid, there will be a 
direct 2,300-mile steel road from Santos 
on the Atlantic across Bolivia to Arica on 
the Chilean coast. It will be more than 
1,400 miles longer than the line between 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Valparaiso, 
Chile. This is now the only coast-to-coast 
railroad. For both commerce and conti- 
nental defense, Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Raul Fernandes called the new road a dry- 
land Panama Canal. 

“It taxes the imagination,” Fernandes 
said, “to try and measure now all the im- 
mense projections of the work in the future 
of our two countries.” 

Bolivia is rich in oil, tin, and rubber. 


But its development is handicapped by i s 
lack of a seaport and by inadequate roa:'s 
and railroads. The new rail line will op: 
the productive heart of the country ‘0 
both seacoasts, and thence to world ma»- 
kets. Brazil also expects to benefit. Wi:- 
ness the fact that Brazil has agreed io 
finance the final link, although it will ie 
entirely in Bolivian territory. Most of 
the work so far has been done by Bri- 
zilian engineers but financed jointly by 
the two nations. 


Significance-- 

Completion of the Santos-Arica railroa: 
will be a political as well as an economic 
victory for Brazil. For years Brazil and 
Argentina have been struggling for control 
of the resources and communications of 
Bolivia and Paraguay, the two small, 
weak, landlocked countries that are 


squeezed between them. Competitive rail- 
‘road building has been a major weapon in 
this struggle. There are two lines from 





Newsweek map by James Cutter 


Argentina into Bolivia. One is in full op- 
eration, the other under construction. But 
neither is as important as the Santos-Arica 
line. 

Argentina’s geographical location and its 
control of river trade routes give it a 
permanent advantage in Paraguay. But in 
this country too it appears recently to 
have lost ground to Brazil. Argentina more 
or less openly supported former President 
Higinio Morinigo in the 1947 civil war in 
Paraguay, and his later overthrow caused 
an obvious cooling of relations between 
the two countries. 

In contrast to the other American re- 
publics, Argentina sent only minor diplo- 
mats to Paraguay for the inauguration of 
President Juan Natalicio Gonzalez on Aug. 
15. One member of the Argentine delega- 
tion, in top hat and tails, wore a Peron 
button in his lapel and smoked cigarettes 
during much of the ceremony. Brazil sent 
the largest delegation. And at a military 
reception before the inauguration, tlie 
Paraguayan flag was flanked by Brazilian 
and United States flags, instead of by thie 
Brazilian and Argentine flags. 


o Newsweek, September 6, 1948 
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It’s editorial power that lends force to advertising pages. So extraordinary is the editorial 


power of the Journal that nearly a million more women buy it than any other magazine.* 
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Investigate the profit possibilities of a 
Southwest location for your business. 


Southwest, because Katy has consist- 
ently pioneered the industrial growth 
Katy files contain vital information on of this economic empire. | 
every facet of Southwest lore from 
temperature to taxes, from materials 
to manpower, from banking to buiid- 


ing and from reserve resources to rail 


Our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment is ready, and efficiently able, to 
actively assist you in your research — 
without obligation to you, of course. 
transportation. May we serve you? 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 
Serving the Southwest 


Katy has the “inside track” to the finest 
industrial locations within the great 


the story of the industrial advantages in the 


’ R F F Between the covers of this colorful booklet is 
Southwest today. It’s yours for the asking. 
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— IN PASSING — 


Overstuffed: Worried about bulging 
waistlines, Rear Admiral Hewett Tue- 
BAUD, Inspector General of the Navy, ad- 
monished brother officers: “Too many of 
us eat, drink, smoke, and sit too much. 
Too many, it would seem, are sallow- 
complexioned, soft, pudgy, and obviously 
overfed.” The Navy at once assigned an 
admiral and two captains to sit down and 
write exercise and diet pamphlets. 


Kettle to Pot? Basit Hart,-a teen-age 
member of a Bronx civic group combat- 
ting juvenile delinquency, criticized the 
city’s teachers for emulating traditional 
schoolboy tactics by “bolting out of school 
when the 3 o’clock bell rings.” 


Eseapist: Harowp Garry, who circled the 
globe with Witey Post in 1931, in Wash- 
ington for a brief visit, deprecated “States 
life” for the “real life” of his private island 
Katafanga in the Fiji group, where he owns 
and operates a tuna fishery. 


Ties: On a visit to New York, Joun A. 
CostTELLo, Prime Minister of Eire, found a 
ready link between his country and Amer- 
ica. ‘Asked if he had any relatives here, 
Costello answered: “There isn’t any such 
Irishman who has no relatives in the 
United States.” 


Happy Ending: Flying to Indianapolis 
from Germany to attend the funeral of his 
wife Grace, Cpl. Marton WILLrAMs’s sor- 
row turned to joy when he learned that 
the death message he had received was 
intended for a Massachusetts soldier of 
the same name. The reward for his initial 
shock: an unlooked-for reunion. 


Memorial: Sen. Sty_tes Brinces and Su- 
preme Court Justices STanutey ReEep, 
Fevix Frankrurter, and Harotp Burton 
joined with the 600 Chesterfield, N. H., 
townsfolk in paying tribute to the memory 
of a farm boy born in Chesterfield 76 
years ago, the late Hartan Fiske Strong, 
twelfth Chief Justice of the United States. 
A plain granite boulder with a plaque was 
unveiled and the local post office issued a 
special honorary stamp. 


Recognition: Seriously ill at Memorial 
Hospital in New York, Herror Vitua- 
Lozos, leading Brazilian composer in the 
modern idiom, was voted a grant-in-aid of 
150,000 cruzeiros (about $8,000) by the 
Rio de Janeiro municipal council. Another 
composer, Ary Baroso, proposed the grant 
on learning that Villa-Lobos was in 
financial straits. 


Selection: Twenty-five hundred students 
at the Summer School of Catholic Action, 
polled on “the Catholic layman or lay- 
woman who has made the most important 
contribution to the work of the Church,” 
chose Bina Crosspy and Ciare BootHe 
Luce. 


Newsweek, September 6, 1948 
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In the past 35 years, the death rate from 
disease among children 1 to 14 years of age 
has been reduced more than 80%. Today, 
accidents, in the home and out, are the lead- 
ing cause of death in childhood. In addition, 
thousands of children are temporarily or 





1. Burns cause most fatal home acci- 
dents. So it’s wise for parents to turn 
the handles of pots on a stove so they 
can’t be reached, to keep matches in 
a safe place, and to place a sturdy 
screen around a fireplace or heater. 


2. Falls head the list of serious non- 
fatal accidents. Parents can help pre- 
vent falls by providing a storage place 
for toys, so that they won’t be left on 
the stairs, or floor. Windows should 
be guarded, and halls well lighted. 





permanently crippled by accidents each year. 
Fortunately, many accidents can be pre- 
vented. Parents can do most to guard their 
children’s health and happiness by removing 
possible causes of accidents, and by estab- 
lishing common-sense rules of safety. 





3. Check your home for other ways to 
make it accident-proof. Try to keep 
poisons, knives, scissors, guns and am- 
munition where young children can’t 
reach them. Electric cords should al- 
ways be in a safe condition. 





4. Safety in the streets is extremely 
important. Children should learn to 
cross only at crossings, to obey traffic 
lights, to look both ways before step- 
ping into the street, and to face traffic 
if they have to walk on a road. 


Parents can also be helpful in pro- 
tecting their children by setting a good 


ag 


example and by showing them safe 
ways to work and play. If your child 
seems to have more than his share of 
accidents, it may be wise to consult 
your doctor. Sometimes accidents may 
be caused by physical or mental con- 
ditions which he can help correct. 


To learn more about protecting your 
child, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, ‘‘Help Your Child to Safety.” 
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5. Bicycle riding can be much safer 
if children know and obey such rules 
as keeping to the right and signaling 
for turns. Parents should be sure the 
bicycle has good brakes, a warning 
bell, a front light and rear reflector. 
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6. Drowning accounts for many acci- 
dental deaths. That’s why a grownup 
should be present whenever children 
are playing in or near the water. 
In winter, parents should check ice 
conditions where children skate. 
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Today, the fast plane takes man swiftly to far des- 
tinations. But many men—men of imagination and 
vigor—are speeding into space on yet another 
vehicle. It isn’t as swift as a plane, but it will carry 


farther. It is rayon. 


A plane, no matter how swift, can go only so far. 
No one knows how far rayon will go. For rayon 


is an idea—and an idea has no bounds. 


Man is constantly acquiring new mastery of the 
rayon fiber. He learned to control its sheen. Today, 
the lustre of rayon can be made anything desired 


—from dull to bright. 


Man learned to control the physical nature of this 


wondrous fiber—its length, its breadth. 


Man discovered a color control for rayon that 


humbles the imagination—a method whereby cer- 


r 4 You Travel on Rayon? 


tain fibers accept dye and others reject it. It is the 


chemical miracle of piece-dyeing. 


Man conceived ways to blend rayon with various 


other fibers, blazing an endless trail to new fabric 


blends. 


With each conquest of this man-made fiber, another 
channel of uses for rayon fabrics was created. 
Today, rayon touches the life of every man, woman, 
and child in America every day. Last year alone, 
this country produced over 950,000,000 pounds of 


rayon—almost 7 pounds for every person. 


Yet, rayon’s true greatness lies ahead, for the con- 
quest of rayon goes on. As one of the world’s first 
and largest rayon weavers, Burlington Mills sees 
evidence of it in its own laboratories. And since 
these new conquests mean new uses, Burlington 
Mills can safely say that the men who travel on 


rayon will travel far—very, very far. 
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Anti-VD by Radio 


What remains of the old hush-hush atti- 
tude about venereal disease may soon be 
dispelled by a flood of specially prepared 
radio dramas, interviews, and disk-jockey 
spot announcements on radio stations 
throughout the country. Free transcrip- 
tions shipped out last week from the Co- 
jumbia University Radio Program Bureau, 
with the blessing of Dwight Eisenhower 
and the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, will convey to millions the message 
of how syphilis and gonorrhea can be suc- 
cessfully treated. 

The voices to be heard include those of 
Margo, Robert St. John, and Raymond 
Massey. In one program, Roy Acuff uses 
Southern mountain music to tell the sad 
story of Lester, who “goes on a spree that 
was a dilly; runs around with a filly named 
Milly.” In a more serious vein are six 
documentary transcriptions of actual inter- 
views by George Hicks with syphilitic pa- 
tients in hospitals. 

The brochure which went to radio sta- 
fions with the records explained: “With 
the help of penicillin, most cases of early 
syphilis can now be cured in a matter of 
days, gonorrhea in one treatment. For the 
first time in history, techniques now known 
make it possible for medicine to wipe out 
VD within a‘single generation. 

“Yet the struggle moves at a_snail’s 
pace, because most cases, never get to doc- 
tors. The grim statistics show over a mil- 
lion new cases every year—of which only 
about one-third go voluntarily for treat- 
ment.” 

The radio appeal is intended to round up 
the untreated two-thirds, 


The Army vs. Typhoid 


As Malayan laborers cleaned up aban- 
doned plantations after the war, they 
came down in droves with a disease vari- 
ously known as Japanese river fever, rick- 
ettsial tsutsugamushi, or scrub typhus. Its 
cause Was a tiny organism of the rickettsia 
family, smaller than bacteria and carried 
by mites and rodents. Against it there was 
no remedy until United States Army doc- 
tors decided to test a newly discovered 
antibiotic, chloromycetin. 

Chloromycetin is one of the mold-de- 
rived drugs, like streptomycin and aureo- 
mycin. It was extracted from an organism 
living in a sample of soil sent from Vene- 
zuela to the Yale laboratory of Dr. Paul R. 
Burkholder (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 17, 1947). 
In the test tube, it showed killing power 
against both bacteria and_ rickettsia, in- 
cluding that of scrub typhus. 

Last spring, Dr. J. E. Smadel, director 
of virus research at the Army Medical 
Center, flew to the Far East with a supply 
of the new drug. Setting up headquarters 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, in collaboration 
wiNh local doctors, he prepared to treat the 
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typhus victims. Because early diagnosis of 
this disease is difficult, a policy was estab- 
lished of starting treatment on everybody 
whose symptoms resembled those of scrub 
typhus. 

Surprise: The policy paid an unex- 
pected dividend. Two of the first 35 pa- 
tients, it turned out, really had typhoid 
fever. They recovered. To an American 
doctor, this was perhaps more important 
than the mission’s original purpose. The 
rickettsial diseases such as typhus are 
rare in the United States. but typhoid 
fever, despite such standard precautions as 
the sanitation of food, milk, and water 
supplies, infected about 4,000 Americans 
last year. 

Quickly the doctors had more of the 
still-scarce new drug shipped from the 
United States. They tried it on eight 
proved typhoid cases. Usually the disease 
lasts from four to seven weeks, if the vic- 
tim does not die. The eight Malayans 
were well on their way to recovery in two 
or three days. Since then, the drug has 
been used with equal success in three Balti- 
more 

Last week a jubilant Army announce- 
ment said: “Typhoid is a bacterial disease. 
Against it, the sulfa drugs, penicillin, and 
streptomycin have proved of little value 
... For the first time, it appeared, medical 
science might have an effective treatment 
for the dreaded typhoid infection.” 


“asses. 


Hen Litter as a Tonie 


Following a hunch that the hens busily 
scratching in their floor litter had a pur- 
pose, scientists decided to investigate. 
These were hens on an all-vegetarian diet, 
mostly corn and soybeans. In winter, 








Acme 
Two of a Kind: Eleven-month-old Michael Haley of Milwaukee 
(left) and Pamela Lamphere of Chicago, 22 months, suffer from 
the same affliction: Both were born with bladders outside the body 
and face operations for correction. But they're happily unaware of it. 


somehow, their eggs didn’t hatch well. In 
warm weather they did. 

Heat induces fermentation. So research 
workers at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, and the Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N. Y., took samples and ap- 
plied the research techniques of test tube 
and microscope. It turned out that bac- 
teria which flourished in) summer in the 
henhouse litter were actually synthesizing 
a vitaminlike substance known as “animal 
protein factor.” When the vegetarian 
hens ate it, their eggs could hatch. 

Liver Link: Dr. Thomas H. Jukes, 
head of Lederle’s nutrition and physiology 
research department, last week announced 
that this substance, since produced in lab- 
oratory bacteria cultures, also has been 
used successfully in the treatment of two 
human patients’ with pernicious anemia. 
“Both of them,” he said, “responded just 
as if they had received liver extract; evi- 
dently the bacterial fermentation had _pro- 
duced an ‘anti-pernicious-anemia factor’ 
which appeared to benefit chickens as well 
as human beings.” 

It remained to be established whether 
the new bacterial product, and one re- 
cently produced from microbes by Dr. 
Stefan Ansbacher of the VI-D-CO research 
laboratory at Marion, Ind., were identical 
with the vitamin B,, that was extracted 
sarlier this year as the blood-building es- 
sence of liver (Newsweek, April 23). > Iso- 
lation of that vitamin was an important 
forward step, but until it is synthesized 
its supply still depends on animal liver as 
the raw material. If the fermentation 
product from the henhouse floor turns out 
to be the same thing or equally good, it 
may offer a new source of medicine from 
the world of microbes. 
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OW. ¢ REMINGTON RAND PRESENTS A Command Performance 


STARRING THE NEW 97 
AUTOMATIC 


Printing cavcurator! 





@ Businessmen the world over wrote 
the script for Command Performance. 
Told us exactly what their ideal calcu- 
lator would be. “Give us larger capac- 





ity,” they said, “more speed, quieter 
action — simple, automatic operation. 
Above all, we still want the invaluable 
proof on the printed tape.” 


Four years of design, test, improve and 
re-test set the stage. Then followed 
business previews. From everywhere 
‘ came rave notices for “the calculator 
that businessmen built.”” Now, we 
proudly raise the curtain on the new 


“97” automatic Printing Calculator! 


* CHEERS FOR PRINTED PROOF! Every fac- 
tor, every answer printed on the tape. 
Takes only o@ second to check accuracy. 
And you have a permanent record for 
your files, 


* AUTOMATIC DIVISION HAILED! As easy 
as day-dreaming. Simply enter figures 
and touch the divide key. The ‘97 auto- 
matically completes and prints the prob- 
lem, and automatically clears. 


* MULTIPLICATION ACCLAIMED! Talk 
about time-saving! Amazing new “‘short- 
cut’ feature reduces cycling time up to 
50%. Electrified, single action multiplica- 
tien is fast, easy, foolproof. 


* CAPACITY APPLAUDED! You wanted 
large capacity. The new ‘'97” handles 
amounts up to a trillion dollars as easily’ 
as it figures pennies. It's sized for your 
every need ! 


* LISTS, ADDS, SUBTRACTS! Truly an all- 
purpose figuring machine. The versatile 
“97'', with its printed tape, is a calculator 
and an electric adding machine too. Saves 
time, cuts costs. 


10-KEY TOUCH CONTROL! Enter figures 
as you read them, on the compact, 10-key 
keyboard. Finger groping and head wav- 
ing are passé. Even beginners find rapid 
touch method natural. : 


* QUICK, QUIET, ELECTRIFIED! Sound- 
proofing cushions keep high speed motor 
action muted. And remember, it’s com- 
pletely electrified—prints every factor and 
clears automatically after every problem. 





315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y, 











The Tiny Transistor 


Harried scientists of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories last week were busy answer- 
ing queries from radio manufacturers the 
country over about their new substitute 
for vacuum tubes. 

The tiny Transistor, which amplifies elec- 
tric currents without benefit of a heated 
filament or the other components hitherto 
considered was first demon- 
strated early this summer (NEWSWEEK, 
July 12). Both the Army and Navy are 
now testing it, hoping to produce minia- 


necessary, 


ture, rugged radio communication sets that 
will make the second world war walkie- 
talkies and handy-talkies obsolete. A pilot 
production plant is being readied at Mur- 
ray Hill, N.J.. where the Bell scientists 
made the original discovery, and Western 
Electric is making plans for large-scale 
manufacture. 

It will still be some time before the clec- 
tronics industry can get the new units, but 
meanwhile those interested can satisfy 
their curiosity with a lengthy article in 
the September issue of Electronics, which 
also features the “revolutionary amplifier” 
on its cover. This authoritative journal 
holds that “the Transistor is destined to 
have far-reaching effects on the tech- 
nology of electronics and will undoubtedly 
replace conventional electron tubes in a 
wide range of applications.” The magazine 
cites these advantages: 

“The Transistor is smaller than a sub- 
miniature vacuum tube. It seems likely to 
have a useful life of many thousands of 
hours because of its simple, sturdy con- 
struction. Where portability and low bat- 
tery drain are essential, as in hearing aids 
and personalized radios, the Transistor ap- 


Uranium Jubilee: The City of New York is cele- 
brating its golden anniversary as a five-borough 
metropolis with an exposition at Grand Central 
Palace that features a second “Manhattan Project,” 
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Transistor, vacuum-tube substitute 


pears ideal. In equipment using large num- 
bers of amplifiers, large-scale computers 
being an extreme example, the absence of 
a heater makes it possible to place many 
Transistors in confined space without ere- 
ating difficulties in heat dissipation 
Ultimately they should be cheaper than 
comparable vacuum tubes because of their 
simplicity and because they do not require 
evacuation, which is the most difficult step 
in producing vacuum tubes.” 


Hunter: While the Transistor unit 
looks extremely simple — a germanium 


crystal soldered to a metal disk and con- 
tacted on its other face by two tungsten 
wires little more than a thousandth of an 
inch apart—it resulted from devious theory 
and elaborate experiment. 

Dr. William Shockley, a Bell physicist, 
came upon the principle while investigat- 
ing the behavior of semi-conductors. These 
substances, of which germanium is one, 
do not behave like the familiar conductors 
of electricity, such as copper or silver, or 
the equally familiar insulators, such as 
rubber. Normally, they conduct electricity 
slowly. Shockley’s group found a way of 
changing the conductivity of germanium 


so that within a tiny area it will let curre, | 
flow rapidly in response to a signal. 

As Shockley explains it, the semi-co 
ductor lets the electricity flow backwa: |. 
He cites, for analogy, a crowded highw.iy 
packed with cars, bumper to bumper. If 
there is an open space near the front of 
the line, each driver in turn will get 
chance to move up. To an observer in 
helicopter the empty space will seem to 
move backward. In the Transistor’s ger- 
manium surface, there is an occasional 
atom with an incomplete quota of elvc- 
trons. So an electron moves in from the 
next atom, making room for another. So 
fast is this replacement that the move- 
ment spreads from one. contact point to 
the next in a ten-millionth of a second. 

Out of this strange phenomenon in the 
hitherto obscure semi-conductor has come 
an invention which may revolutionize elec- 
tronics and communication as the original 
three-element vacuum tube did 35 years 
ago. Furthermore, first users of Transistor 
radio receivers will be in for a surprise: 
Since there are no tubes to warm up, 
sound will blare forth as soon as they turn 
the switch. 


Corn Chopper 


Out where the tall corn grows, a seeds- 
man needs a long reach and a strong arm 
to shake out the pollen-bearing tassels at 
the very top of the stalk, a process neces- 
sary for production of the hybrid variety. 
Field corn sometimes grows to 14 feet. 
To help the. situation, Dr. W. Ralph 
Singleton, gencticist, decided to operate 
on the premise that “it is much easier to 
make a 6-foot corn plant than a 14-foot 
man.” 


His experiments were begun at the New 





The atomic-energy demonstration has drawn crowds 
to observe, among the many other exhibits (left to 
right): Van de Graaff generator driving an electro- 
static motor by charging and repelling its metal 
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Haven (Conn.) Agricultural Experiment 
Station and reached fruition this summer 
on a Suffolk County, L.I., farm near the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, where 
Singleton is now testing the effects of 
atomic radiation on heredity. The corn, 
however, was bred by old-fashioned meth- 
ods, without benefit of the atom. 

Crossing and inbreeding various types of 
taller and shorter corn, Singleton pro- 
duced a half-acre crop standing between 
3 and 6 feet. Its advantages, he explained 
last week, are several: The short corn will 
be less vulnerable to heavy wind and rain 
storms; fields will be less cluttered with 
stalks; ears will be easier to harvest: and, 
although the ears are slightly smaller than 
those of the tall field corn, it will be pos- 
sible to grow more stalks to the acre. 


Party Line Genetics 


From Moscow last week came another 
example of the peculiar effects one-party 
politics can have on science. For years there 
has been a controversy among Soviet ge- 
neticists over the issue of heredity vs. en- 
vironment and, in particular, over the 
question whether acquired characteristics 
ean be inherited. One school, led by the 
late Nikolai Vaviloff, agreed with the pre- 
‘ailing opinion of Western science that 
they cannot. But this, according to T. D. 
Lysenko, was a “bourgeois fraud.” 

Lysenko, a peasant-born plant breeder, 
has been skillful and successful in_ pro- 
ducing improved crops by grafting and 
hybridizing, often being compared in this 
respect with the late Luther Burbank. Im- 
patient with the statistical methods of 
more learned geneticists, he talks to peas- 
ants about the “souls” of plants and “love 
marriages” among them. Regarding en- 





vironment as more important than hered- 
ity, Lysenko has had recourse to the phi- 
losophy of Karl Marx to prove his point. 
Since Lysenko is also a vice chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet, his interpretation of 
the Communist scriptures carried weight. 

One by one, leading Russian geneticists 
toed the Lysenko party line. The latest 
convert, Prof. Anton R. Zhebrak. ex- 
plained last week in a confessional letter 
to the Communist organ Pravda: “I, as a 
party member. do not consider it possible 
for me to retain the views which have been 
recognized as erroneous by the Central 
Committee of our party.” 

The irony is that “bourgeois science” 
in the United States has lately come around, 
through free inquiry, toward some recon- 
ciliation of the opposed schools of heredity 
and environment. By breeding microscopic 
paramecia, Prof. Tracy M. Sonneborn of 
Indiana University has shown that environ- 
mental factors can change the nature of 
this single-celled animal, and that_ the 
changes are inherited. The findings have 
important implications for the theories of 
embryology and cancer cause, while knock- 
ing out some underpinnings for the ortho- 
dox theory that all heredity is controlled 
by genes in the cell nucleus. 

Thus Professor Sonneborn’s researches 
undermined. by experiment, the same 
classical theory of genetics that the Soviet 
savants of Lysenko’s group have been at- 
tacking by dialectic argument. But no one 
has investigated him for subversive or un- 
American activity. Instead, he and his In- 
diana co-workers were awarded’ the annual 
$1,000 prize of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science for 1946. 
Sonneborn’s article on “Genes, Cytoplasm, 
and Environment in Paramecium” is fea- 
tured in the current (September) Scien- 





Newsweek photos—Ed Wergeles 


spheres; a model of atomic structure; mechanical hands that can 
strike a match by remote control; the live spark of a Geissler tube; 
and a chain reaction in which mousetraps (representing uranium 
atoms) release bottle stoppers (neutrons) in an “atomic explosion.” 
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tific Monthly, and at the AAAS centen- 
nial celebration in Washington on Sept. 
14 he is scheduled for one of the principal 
addresses. 

> A new method of changing the heredi- 
tary characteristics of an animal was re- 
ported last week by Dr. Walter Landauer, 
professor of genetics at the Storrs Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University 
of Connecticut. When he injected insulin 
into chicken embryos, they developed into 
short-legged, rumpless creatures with par- 
rot-like beaks. Thus, by chemical tamper- 
ing, he had produced the kind of freak 
usually ascribed to the random mutation 
of a hereditary gene. His conclusion, of in- 
terest as much to cancer researchers as 
to geneticists, was that hereditary muta- 
tions may be caused by disturbances in 
metabolism, or the nutrition of individual 
cells. And his hope is that some chemical 
means may be found to prevent body 
tiss ccs from growing wrong. 


Science for Nonscientists 


One nineteenth-century scientist noticed 
that if photographie plates were kept any- 
where near an early electronic device 
known as a Crookes tube, they became 
fogged. From this he drew only the con- 
clusion that “such plates should always be 
stored elsewhere.” Another scientist no- 
ticed the same thing and thus discovered 
the X-ray, today widely known in_ his 
honor as the Roentgen ray. 

That is one of the anecdotes told by 
I. Bernard Cohen in a new book “Science, 
Servant of Man’™* to illustrate that “hap- 
py accident” may or may not help to ad- 
vance research, depending on whether the 
researcher to whom the accident occurs is 
curious enough to investigate the unusual. 

Capitalizmg on a discovery calls for 
something else—what Cohen calls “the 
total scientific situation.” meaning whether 
the scientific world is ready to spend the 
time, labor, and money for a particular 
line of research. A celebrated example is 
Sir Alexander Fleming’s discovery of peni- 
cillin after a mold growth of the penicillia 
family landed in a dish of disease microbes 
he was cultivating back in 1928. Although 
Fleming didn’t ignore this germ-killing 
contaminant, as others before him had, his 
findings stayed on the shelf for a decade 
until the world of science and medicine 
got ready to exploit the antibiotics. 

“Science, Servant of Man” presents the 
history of science in a new and valuable 
way. Its author is one of the first few 
holders of a doctor’s degree in the unusual 
field that Harvard has established, “The 
History of Science and Learning,” and he 
now teaches an experimental Harvard 
course in the physical sciences for non- 
scientific undergraduates. The book shows 
a talent for clear exposition along with a 
scholar’s insistence on accurate facts. 








*SCIENCE, SERVANT OF Man. By I. Bernard Cohen. 
Little, Brown. $4. 
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How to SEE where you can’t COOK 
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“OTILISCOPE” 


In the preparation of certain explosive 
units, it is necessary to machine the 
explosive material. This usually stands 
machining without trouble, but occa- 
sionally it explodes for no apparent 
reason. Consequently, there must be 
some means of safeguarding the men 
who observe and control the operation. 

The logical answer to the problem 










ously. The “Utiliscope” camera alone 
is in the cell. Camera and screen can 
be separated by any distance; numer- 
ous screens can report findings of single 
camera. 

Construction and application of the 
“Utiliscope” are surprisingly simple. It 
has fewer tubes than a good radio set 
and only a screwdriver is needed for 
adjustment of focus, brilliance and con- 


. wired 
television. Personnel are safe outside a 
heavy cell where they see the entire 
operation on the “Utiliscope” screen 

. exactly, simultaneously and continu- 


Other Uses 


@ Destructive testing without endanger- 
ing the operator. 

@ Observing conditions in steel furnaces, 
boilers, pulverizers, etc. 

@ Reproducing images of maps, charts, 
etc. (as recorded) at remote places. 

@ Identifying people, documents, or sig- 
natures at distant points. 

@ Transmitting demonstrations, style 
shows, surgical operations, etc., so 
they can be shown to remote and 
different groups. 


is the Diamond “Utiliscope”. . 


trast to suit individual preference. 
Write for booklet that describes the 
Diamond “Utiliscope” and suggests its 
many uses for seeing exactly what is hap- 
pening beyond range of vision, around 
corners, through walls or wherever 
inaccessible or perilous to human life. 




















DIAMOND 
POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 
DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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Diamond Specialty Limited 
The “Utiliscope” (Registered U. S. Patent Office) A Alich ie) mmm Oliliclals) 


ae was developed jointly by Farnsworth Television & 
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Forever Allen 


What do you do if you’ve spent s'\teen 
years in radio climbing to the top of the 
Hooperatings, and then in five months a 
giveaway in the same time slot dumps you 
down to position No. 38? Do you (1) curse 
the whole giveaway craze? (2) Change 
your time on the air? (3) Alter the format 
of your program? (4) Commute to the 
new and dubiously greener pastures of 
television? The answer, if your name hap- 
pens to be Fred Allen, is “Yes” to Question 
No. 1 and a rasping but emphatic “No” 


‘ to Questions 2, 3, and 4. 


Taking up the questions and answers in 
inverse order, as Allen did in guest-shot- 
ting last week for the vacationing syndi- 
cated columnist John Crosby, the man 
who, at 8:30 winter Sunday evenings, isn’t 
Lassie, Gabriel Heatter, and a couple of 
hundred other assorted characters, kiddies, 
thus disposed of the issues: 

“Television is on the march! Radio is 
doomed! Alarmists report that panic- 
stricken actors scurry through the _hal- 
lowed halls of NBC with make-up kits 
concealed beneath their radio scripts, 
ready to flee the microphone the instant 
video calls. As a journeyman radio panta- 
loon, I refuse to be stampeded until more 
ominous ‘portents loom in my _ personal 
offing. In my frayed estimation, television 
today is nothing more than agitated decal- 
comania rampant on the tavern wall and 
in the family living room . Radio in 
rebuttal fills the home with romp, revel, 
and enlightening fare.” 

Beoby Trap: Proceeding from Farm 
Market News and Husband and Wife Pro- 
grams (“Two molting love-birds build a 
fresh nest in their microphone each morn- 
ing and twitter away their allotted time”), 
Allen took pungent inventory of the day’s 
romp and nee. He was most pungent on 
giv eaways 

“Tf ev ery radio program was a quiz show 
—at a given signal the studio doors could 
be locked—all of the morons would be 
trapped. The rest of the population. could 
go about its businéss.” 

That, and variations on the theme, Allen 
has been saying ever since he and his 
Hooper left New York in June for a sum- 
mer vacation in Maine, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and’ Pennsylvania. In_ public, 
that ‘s. Privately Allen can be even more 
caustic. “Giveaway programs are the buz- 
zard of radio,” he wrote an NBC executive 
last week. “As buzzards sweep down on 
carrion, so have giveaway shows descended 
on the carcass of radio. Like buzzards. 
the giveaway shows, if left to pursue their 
scavenging devices, will leave nothing but 
the picked bones of the last listener lying 
before his radio set. The giveaway pro- 
grams cannot help sales, the radio audi- 
ence, the radio networks. What is the 
solution?” 

Allen’s own solution is that he’s not go- 
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ing to do a thing about it; he’s going to let 
the FCC do it. And he (and a good part 
of the industry also) thinks the commission 
can. After all, even if it can’t legally prose- 
cute giveaways, there are plenty of FCC 
permissions on other things that broad- 
casters must have if they plan to stay in 
business. 

Mr. Allen, Mr. Allen: Meanwhile, 
on Oct. 3, the seraphic chant of “Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Allen” and the voice that O. O. 
McIntyre called that of “a man with false 
teeth chewing on slate pencils” will again 
be heard in our land—at the usual 8:30 
pm. EST. When Allen went off the air, 
NBC and the Ford Motor Dealers of 
America, the sponsors, offered to change 
his time so he wouldn’t be opposite his 
and the giveaways’ No. 1 nemesis, Stop 
the Music. Allen said: No, thank you. 

There were those, too, who suggested it 
might be a good idea if Allen added some 
new ingredients to a formula virtually un- 
changed since, at 9 p.m. Sunday, Oct. 23, 
1932, on behalf of Linit, he virtually an- 
nihilated a CBS mike as his buzz-saw tones 
twanged: “Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. I want to welcome you to the opening 
of our Theater Petite. You'll have to ex- 
cuse me if I seem nervous. I didn’t sleep 
well. I dreamed I drove downtown in my 
car and all night long I kept moving 
around to different parts of the bed so I 
wouldn’t get a ticket for parking.” 

In short, as it has been through fire, 
water, toothpaste, gasoline, tea, and now 
cars, Allen’s program will be built around 
what he considers the best form of comedy 
for radio: “a knowing, satirical approach 
to the events and foibles of the day.” Be- 
sides the nine New York newspapers and 
the news magazines he reads for program 
ideas, a familiar cast will help Allen make 
that approach. 

It will include Al Goodman and the or- 
chestra (who'll typically have time for 
only a splinter of “The Woody Wood- 
pecker”) and the five singing DeMarco 
sisters. There'll also be Portland Hoffa, 
recovered from the virus X attack that 
last spring kept her out of eight perform- 
ances, the first she’s failed to share with 
Allen since their marriage during their 
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Allen: “My week is budgeted like the recipe for a nervous breakdown” 


musical-comedy days in 1928 (suggest 
dropping her from the cast, and you'll 
arouse the Irish in the Massachusetts 
Irishman who was born John Florence 
Sullivan in 1894). A further attraction 
will be weekly guest stars. And last, though 
certainly first in the public’s affections, 
will be those dead beats of the public 
pulse—the inhabitants of Allen’s Alley. 
Shall We Go? In the Alley will still 
reside Mrs. Nussbaum (“Was you expect- 
ing, maybe, Emperor Shapirohito?”), 
played by Minerva Pious, who has been 
with Allen since 1933. The Alley will con- 
tinue to house Titus Moody (Parker Fen- 
nelly, in the cast since 1945), that dour 


'n the cast: Portland, Kenny Delmar, Fennelly (Moody), Peter Donald (Cassidy), Minerva Pious (Mrs. Nusshaum) 





farmer whose conscience once troubled 
him because he sold a milk company his 
cow that mooed indigo and “somewhere in 
those Carnation barns tonight is a cow 
that ain’t contented.” 

However, Ajax Cassidy is moving out of 
the Alley, a departure that probably won't 
cause much stir. Likely to cause more 
comment is the removal of Senator Clag- 


horn. After three seasons Allen feels the 
Senator’s unreconstructed rebellion no 


longer is a joke, son. 

But those who protest Claghorn’s leay- 
ing may welcome the return of Falstaff 
Offenshaw, whom Peter Donald will play 
now that he no longer has to portray 
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SO YOU THINK | 
YOURE INSURED... 


**Store owner held responsible for fire 
which spread to adjoining shops. He 
has fireinsurance but no property dam- 
age liability coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss—$79,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different “‘gaps”’ in coverage can cost | 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- | 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all comaiey, | 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- | 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,”’ 
today. It may save you 
money! 








f AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road l 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps ‘ 


in Your Bridge to Security.” l | 
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Cassidy. And Kenny Delmar, the com- 
mercial announcer who has been doubling 
in brass as Claghorn, is set to create Clag- 
horn’s Russian equivalent. 

Which shows how times have changed. 
Only two years ago the comedian who per- 
sistently protested his troubles with cen- 
sors and network vice presidents in charge 
of show endings until a vice president cen- 
sored him off the air (Newsweek, April 
28, 1947) also had a bit of censor trouble 
over a scriptic Gromyko Grotto—it might 
offend the Russians. “My gosh,” Allen then 
remarked, “everything else has offended 
the Russians. We’re the only. thing left. 
We might as well offend them too.” 

No Man: Behind the program will be 
the rest of the 60 persons on a payroll that 
uses up all but eight of the $20,000 weekly 
checks Allen gets for 39 weeks a year. 
secre- 
taries,. clerks, and s» on is headed by 
“Uncle Jim” Harkin. An ex-vaudevillian, 
Harkin has known Allen almost since the 
days when from juggling books as a stacker 
in the Boston public library, the 14-year- 
old Sullivan orphan progressed from ama- 
teur nights to become successively Paul 
Huckle, European Entertainer; Fred St. 
James; Freddie James, the World’s Worst 
Juggler; and finally Fred Allen of the big 
time. 

Uncle Jim is the man between Allen and 
the world. “I have to be,” Harkin com- 
ments; “the guy can’t say no.” So the 


agency goes to Allen through Jim, the net- 


work people go to Allen through Jim, and, 
unless they somehow evade him, so do the 
touches. There used to be almost 30 of 
these “dependents”; then, says Portland, 
“the WPA saved us.” 

At that, the present roster is given al- 
most $50,000 of the $160,000 that comes 
to Allen after show expenses and taxes. 
“You see,” moans Harkin, “he’ll run into 
some down-and-outer he knew 30 years 
ago in the old three-a-day, spend an 
hour listening to the fellow’s sorry story, 
send for his own tailor to make him 
three suits of clothes, get him a_ job, 
and then make sure the guy holds it 
by calling up the manager every few 
weeks and asking what’s become of his 
very good friend so and so. He makes a 
production of it.” 

Allen makes a production of everything 
he does. He'll pick his writers’ brains for 
ideas at their regular Wednesday-afternoon 
conference, but when Sunday night rolls 
around 90 per cent of the program will 
consist of the script Allen himself has 
written in tiny manuscript hand (“I can 
read my printing”) on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, and edited at Friday and Sunday re- 
hearsals. The other 10 per cent will be the 
ad libs which, unlike almost any others on 
the air, are really ad libbed. 

Bee Is for Benny: It was an ad lib 
that started his famous feud with Jack 
Benny, who, Allen remarked, had been at 
the violin for 40 years and couldn’t com- 


pete with a 9-year-old who had just played 
on Allen’s program. Taking up the ag, 
Benny spent a year learning a few bars of 
“The Flight of the Bumble Bee.” T) cre. 
upon Allen had as a program gues: an 
insurance expert who, figuring the life 
expectancy of a man from Waukegan, 
found Benny would die with two bars 
still unlearned. 

As familiar as the Benny feud is Allen’s 
concern for his health. When in 1941-45 
he took a year off from radio because of 
high blood pressure, he might joke that 





Uncle Jim, Fred’s “no man” 


“the doctors call it essential hypertension; 


personally I can do without. it.” But 
friends knew he couldn’t; he enjoys ill 
health. 


He has only two recreations. Mondays, 
he spends a quiet evening at a show or a 
spaghetti joint with Portland, who the 
rest of the time “takes care of the kitchen 
department, one of the reasons our mar- 
riage survived.” And one day a week he 
boxes and plays handball at the 63rd 
Street YMCA, characteristically more 
modest but less convenient to their four- 
room 58th Street apartment than would be 
the New York Athletic Club a block away. 

All the rest of Allen’s time goes into his 
program (“My week is budgeted like’ the 
recipe for a nervous breakdown”) . 

During air absences he has found time 
to make a few movies. But he doesn’t like 
Hollywood; “I’m always afraid I'll wake 
up at 12 o’clock and find the place turned 
back into a pumpkin.” He was a big hit 
when The New York Daily News put him 
on the opening of its station WPIX on 
June 15, but he’s had no further use for 
television. 

It’s said that he turned down $21.000 


_for ten minutes on WJZ-TV’s giant vaude- 


ville opener last month because it would 
interrupt his vacation. Other video ap- 
proaches he’s spurned because he needs 
all his time for radio. 

Fer, to Alten, as he said in Crosby’s spot 
last week, “It may be a treadmill—but 
RADIO MARCHES ON.” 
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The time ahead is precious wer 


TAKE WITH YOU back to school this gift— FOR A GIFT to cherish—none is more perfect than 
your first important watch, symbol of our love for you ~ awatch. Your jeweler has a wide choice to show you, 
and our pride in you and our hopes for you. achievements of free craftsmen—of America and 

Time means so much when you’re young. Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 
May you crowd every moment with happiness No matter what the make of your watch, 

and with fulfillment. For there is no more it can be repaired economically and promptly, 


precious gift than the gift of time. thanks to the efficiency of the modern jeweler. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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Quack Chaser 


Last fall John A. Kennedy, former 
Hearst executive, bought control of The 
San Diego Daily Journal, an evening paper 
facing stiff competition from The Union 
and The Tribune-Sun, keys of the Copley 
chain. He soon found he needed a _ hot- 
shot key man, and in April of this year 
Kennedy came to the publishers’ conven- 
tions in New York, looking for a manag- 
ing editor to produce “an honest two-fisted 
newspaper which would fight in the public 
interest.” He found one in George Chap- 
lin. On May 3 Chaplin hung up his coat 
in San Diego and started looking around 
for “a fight in the 
public interest.” 

A chance remark 
by a welfare worker 
put him on the trail 


of a burgeoning 
group advertising 
services as “psychol- 
ogists” and “per- 
sonal counselors.” 
Richard Looman, a 
reporter, Was as- 





signed to the story, 
and for two solid 
weeks he wrote 
nothing while assembling facts from the 
top national authorities in medicine, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry. 

Then Looman, 29 and an ex-Marine, 
went down to San Diego’s knockout Civic 
Center, applied for a license as a con- 
sulting psychologist—and got it by paying 
a fee of 84 cents—a month’s proportion of 
a $10 annual fee. Next, he posed as a 
patient on a visit to one of the similarly 
licensed quacks. Day after day he piled 
up in The Journal the record of people 
who had been mulcted for stiff fees and 
actually harmed by the advice of the self- 
styled psychologists, backing his evidence 
with the opinions of qualified local and 
national specialists. 

Law: The Journal’s fight for an ade- 
quate regulatory ordinance ran into tough 
opposition, especially from the chiroprac- 
tors. Also, the County. Medical Society 
took the negative attitude that there was 
enough law on the books to deal with the 
situation. But The Journal kept plugging. 
Finally, in mid-August, the City Council 
passed an ordinance providing a five-man 
board to examine applicants for licenses, 
and a list of qualifications to be met. 
Currently the paper is pressing for a simi- 
lar statewide law, to be proposed at the 
January session of the Legislature. 

Chaplin, spark plug of the campaign, 
is 834 and a native of Columbia, S.C. He 
was graduated in textile chemistry from 
Clemson College in 1935 and became a re- 
porter for The Greenville Piedmont the 
same year. He was The Piedmont’s city 
editor in 1940, when he took a, year’s leave 
as a Nieman Fellow. From August 1942 
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to January 1946 he was in the Army, as 
editor and officer-in-charge of the mid- 
Pacific edition of The Stars and Stripes. 
On discharge, Chaplin became managing 
editor of J. David Stern’s Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post, resigning in July 1947 to 
join Stern’s son Tommy in a futile effort 
to buy The Seattle Star. He was looking 
for just the job he got when he ran into 
John A. Kennedy, for his creed is that “a 
newspaper should do more than mirror the 
day’s events; it should ventilate smelly 
situations.” 
P Paul W. White, director of news broad- 
casts for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem for sixteen years, last week took charge 
of The San Diego Daily Journal editorial 
page. A native of Pittsburg, Kans., and a 
graduate of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, he had worked for Kansas City 
and New York newspapers before going 
with the United Press in 1924. He was 
editor of the United Feature Syndicate 
when he joined CBS six years later. 


Indianapolis Merger 


Prosperity in Indianapolis was indicated 
by the pall of factory smoke that tempered 
the blazing August sunshine. But in the 
downtown offices of The Indianapolis 
News (evening) and The Indianapolis Star 
(morning and Sunday), publishers were 
mainly concerned with the fact that their 
increased income was being devoured by 
steadily rising costs for wages and raw 
materials. For many months there had 
been rumors that The News would be 
merged with The Indianapolis Times 
(Scripps-Howard) or with The Star, as 
the only practical solution of the cost 
problem. 

Few were surprised, therefore, when on 
Aug. 28, Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of 
The Star and president of Central News- 
papers, Inc., and C. Walter (Mickey) Me- 
Carthy, publisher of The News, announced 
formation of Indianapolis Newspapers, 
Inc., which would take over unified oper- 
ation of both newspapers as soon as legal 
formalities were completed. Until new 
equipment in the enlarged Star plant is 
ready, the newspapers will be published 
in their present buildings. Then, under one 
management, they will be published from 
The Star building. Pulliam will be presi- 
dent of the new firm, with Mrs. Pulliam, 
under her business name of N. G. Mason, 
as secretary. Richard M. Fairbanks, of the 
family which has published The News for 
more than three decades, will be a director. 
McCarthy will remain as editorial head 
of The News. 

Roy W. Howard, who negotiated un- 
successfully for the purchase of The News 
last April and again when the present 
merger was rumored two weeks ago, de- 
clared that “The Times is well aware of the 
increased responsibility to the community 
which this merger places upon it.” Uncon- 
firmed were reports that The Times would 























| Caterer On Balboa Island, Calif., 


Has Many Refrigeration Needs 
—Chooses Frigidaire . 


After 16 years of collecting recipes for the 
world’s great dishes, H. W. Jepson (above) 
and his wife opened their unique catering 
service on Balboa Island, Calit Foods are 
prepared in their Frigidaire-equipped kit- 
chens and then delivered by car or speed- 
boat to home or yacht. 


“We chose a Frigidaire Meat Case, 
Reach-in, Ice Cream Cabinet and Meter- 
Miser compressor because we think they're 
outstanding,” says Mr. Jepson. Markham 
Appliance Co., Santa Ana, Calif., handled 
the installations. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 
Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 


FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





The most complete line auaclatle 
Moore Metlhed Maptacks 


AT STATIONERY AND MAP STORES 
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‘SPRINKLERS. 


| FIREMEN EVERY TEN FEET 


Carelessness or indifference —Nearly al! 
4657 FIRES a day in America are reported 
due to carelessness. For absolute protection 
against all FIRES install GLOBE Automatic 
Sprinklers. That some property owners 
WON’T do this is not carelessness, but 
INDIFFERENCE. .. and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
Wew York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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add a Sunday edition to its evening op- 
eration on Sept. 26. 

Pulliam, a former Kansas City Star 
reporter, has owned The Star since 1945. 
He also publishes newspapers in Lebanon, 
Huntington, Vincennes, and Muncie, Ind., 
plus The Arizona Republic and Gazette, 
and owns radio stations WIRE, Indianap- 
olis, and WAVO, Vincennes. 


Cosmo Shakeup 


Anxiety was general last spring among 
magazine publishers with mass circulation 
on the newsstands. With few exceptions, 
public demand for such publications 
showed a sudden, nationwide, and unex- 
plained drop—not great, but sufficient to 
call for action. The accepted remedy for 





Culver 





Camera Clichés: 


Press photography may have 
advanced in terms of New Look—or nudity look— 
as is evident when the nation’s camera corps is 
ordered out to cover such an event as the weather 


this condition is a change of editorial 
formula, which generally means the 
hatchet for key editors. So there wasn’t 
much surprise when Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine let the parent Hearst organization 
know that Arthur Gordon, editor since 
early 1946, was going to Europe on special 
assignment, and that Herbert Mayes, 
editor of Good Housekeeping, would take 
over in his absence. 

Mayes has since been in charge of both 
magazines, and the first issue of Cosmo- 
politan under his direction, dated October, 
will appear on the stands this month. Gor- 
don, still under contract to Hearst Maga- 
zines, is said to be in England, working 
on a special edition of Nash’s Magazine, 
one of the early elements in the Hearst 
magazine empire. Coincident with Gor- 


Acme 


Culver 
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don’s shift, Dale Eunson, fiction edito). 
and Tom Hardman, article editor, were r: 

leased, and Souren Ermoyan, art edito:. 
was transferred to Town & Country. 

This week, though official confirmatioy 
was lacking, speculation was plentiful that 
Mayes, long a strong figure in the Hearst 
magazine operation, would keep his hancs 
on the reins of both Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping. He is 48, a native of 
New York City and educated in its public 
schools. After six years in trade journa!- 
ism, he became editor of The American 
Druggist, a Hearst publication, in 1926, 
and then editor of Pictorial Review froin 
1934 to 1937. That year he moved in as 
managing editor of Good: Housekeeping, of 
which he has been editor since 1938. 

Highly efficient as an editor and organ- 
izer, Mayes has weathered more than one 
major shake-up in the Hearst magazine 
setup. He knows how to delegate responsi- 
bility, and he conserves his energy by tak- 
ing a daily siesta of a couple of hours. 

Bumper Bumped: It was on Mayes’s 
recommendation that Gordon was made 
editor of Cosmopolitan two years ago, 
succeeding Frances Whiting. Gordon, now 
35, was educated at St. Paul’s School in 
New Hampshire and Yale University, and 
won a Rhodes Scholarship. He won his 
spurs as associate editor of Good House- 
keeping under Mayes before he joined the 
Air Force, where he rose to lieutenant 
colonel and edited the magazine Air Force 
in England. He returned to Good House- 
keeping with some new ideas, and when he 
was placed in charge of Cosmopolitan, he 
tried to make them effective. 

But readers didn’t respond to the new 
formula, somewhat esoteric in spots, and 
Gordon, with an occasional hint from his 
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sizzler last week. But the stage settings rarely vary. 
Take a look at the nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury parallels of the rooftop and bridge-refuge 
scenes showing city dwellers beating the heat. 
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old friend Mayes, offered a compromise 
mixture—material that would hold the peo- 
ple accustomed to the tried-and-true fic- 
tion by famous authors with three-masted 
names, plus the kind of stuff that he 
thought they ought to be reading. Even 
a series on “The Truth About Sex,” how- 
ever, failed to lure back the wandering 
buyers, and the change of helm became 
inevitable. 


Facsimile Forward 


Up to midsummer 1948, facsimile broad- 
casting was—while a practicable means of 
news transmission—an interesting experi- 
ment with no visible means of support in 
the news field (Newsweek, March 1). 

For three years, about 25 broadcasting 
stations (most of them owned or operated 
in conjunction with newspapers) had been 
financing part of the costs of Broadcasters 
Faximile Analysis, a project of Radio In- 
ventions, Inc., headed by John V. L. 
Hogan, in chasing down the _ technical 
bugs. But until the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authorized the transmis- 
sion of paid advertising with facsimile 
news broadcasts, commercial use of the 
invention had been blocked. 

At least two newspapers—The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and The Miami Herald 
—responded to the FCC permission by be- 
ginning news programs, but they were still 
frankly experimenting with a medium that 
could be either a competitor or an adjunct. 

Last week the range was raised again. 
Hogan contracted with the Smith Davis 
Corp. for consultant services in commer- 
cializing facsimile broadcasting throughout 
the country. Since the Davis contacts are 
mainly with newspapers, it was obvious 
that the major effort would be to sell the 
facsimile system developed by the Hogan 
enterprises (Faximile, Inc., as well as Ra- 
dio Inventions, Inc.) to newspapers of 
every size. The General Electric Co. has 
manufactured a complete broadcasting 
equipment, ready to hook up to any FM 
transmitter, selling for about $15,000. 

Another possible market lies in local 
radio stations, in direct competition with 
newspapers. Still another might be individ- 
uals or groups in cities not getting satisfac- 
tory service from newspaper monopolies. 
Given an FM license, the cost of setting up 
a facsimile news operation is trifling com- 
pared with the cost of equipment for a 
printed daily. 

Receivers: Few homes are equipped 
today, of course, with facsimile receivers. 
But according to Albert Zugsmith, execu- 
tive vice president of the Smith Davis 
Corp., the Hogan organization is negotiat- 
ing with the Stewart-Warner Corp. for the 
mass manufacture of combination AM- 
i'M sets, with facsimile reception, to be 
marketed for about $100 when mass pro- 

luction is attained. Both may be two years 
ff, or more. Also aimed at are simple 
‘ecorders, to sell in the $30 to $35 range. 
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Billiard Shape 4 5% 
+s oe Selected Briar $2.50 ~ 


STEMBITER 
BIT for the man 


with STRONG TEETH 


Some pipe-smokers bite on their pipes, and often bite right through the stem. Stembiter 
Yello-Bole is designed to end this trouble. The bit is shaped so that it conforms to 
the teeth. Thousands have been sold, and have brought real satisfaction to grateful 
smokers. The smoke is drawn through 3 passages instead of one, providing extra 
enjoyable smoking. The bowl is treated with real bee’s honey which makes it smoke 
sweet and mild from the start. No “breaking-in.” Stembiter Yello-Bole at dealers’, 
$2.50. A variety of shapes. Other Yello-Boles are Premier $2.50, 
Imperial $1.50, Standard $1. Kaufmann Bros. & Bondy, Inc., 
Estab. 1851, 630 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


COPR. 1948, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC, 
sss >, 
a. ~ 


Identify Yello-Bole 
by the Honey-Seal in bowl. 
It keeps the honey fresh. 
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You can’t bite off 
the ‘mouthpiece— 


built to conform 





i to shape of teeth, 



















This picture of Honey 

; Girl is displayed 
‘2 wherever Yello-Boles 
A are sold. 
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Birthday: Gen. Cuartes Gates Dawes, 
Vice President under Calvin Coolidge and 
ambassador to Great Britain from 1929-32; 
his 83rd, on Aug. 27 in Chicago, where he 
goes to work daily as board chairman of 
the City National Bank and Trust Co. 


Divereed: Blond film starlet Jean Wat- 
LACE, 25, and veteran actor FRANCHOT 
Tone, 43, former husband of Joan Craw- 
ford; in Santa Monica, Calif., Aug. 23. 
Tone won custody of their two children, 
Pascal, 5, and Thomas, 2. Despite their 
divorce they will fly to Paris this month 
to play opposite each other in a movie. 


Sight-seeing: Prince ALI KHAN, 36, son 
of the Aga Khan, and redheaded movie 
star Rita Haywortn, 28, ex-wife of 
Orson Welles, were touring Spain and 
Portugal by car last week. 


Ailing: Curtis (Buzzy) Borrticer, 18, 
son of Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Boettiger, 
was confined to the Naval Hospital in 
Corona, Calif., with a mild case of infan- 
tile paralysis, the same disease that 
grandfather 
Roosevelt. 


Died: Hevten Leet Worruine, 43, a Zieg- 
feld Follies beauty of the ’20s who married 
a Negro physician, Dr. Eugene Nelson, at 
the height of her career; in a three-room 
cottage in Hollywood, Aug. 26. Her death 
was believed to be from natural causes, but 
a coroner’s investigation was under way. 
> Maup Bauuincton Boorn, 82, co- 
founder with her husband in 1896 and 
national commander of the Volunteers of 
America; in Great Neck, L.I., Aug. 26. 
Originally a worker for the Salvation Army, 
Mrs. Booth followed: her husband, Gen. 
Batumncton Boortn, son of Gen. William 
Booth, the Army’s founder, in his break 
with that organization and the establish- 
ment of the rival reform group late in the 
last century. 

> Cuartes Evans Hugues, 86, retired 
Chief Justice of the United States; of con- 
gestive heart failure and uremic poisoning, 
in his Cape Cod cottage at the Wianno 
Club, Osterville, Mass., Aug. 27. 
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To William Randolph Hearst, the man 
Hughes was an “animated feather duster”; 
to Theodore Roosevelt, “Charles the Bap- 
tist”; to the American bar,. a “lawyer's 
lawyer”; to many a critic, a “human ice- 
berg.” True he lacked the warm quality 
that the average voter loves, but he won 
such public confidence that he had held 
America’s most prominent elective job 
outside of the Presidency, its top Cabinet 
post, and its highest judicial office, and he 
came literally within a handshake of the 
White House itself. 

A child-prodigy son of a Welsh-born 
Baptist minister, Hughes at 5 scrawled out 
“The Charles Evans Hughes Plan of 


Study,” at 8 finished reading all of Shake- 
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speare, at 13 graduated from PS. 35 in 
Manhattan, and at 19 (after being pur- 
posely retarded) got his B.A. from Brown 
University. For twenty years after his 
graduation from Columbia University Law 
School, he was eminently successful as a 
New York corporation lawyer. But he re- 
mained publicly unknown. 

Then in 1905 and 1906, as counsel to 
New York legislative committees probing 
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Hughes: Judge and statesman 


gas and insurance interests, he bared the 
scandalous ties between corrupt finance and 
corrupt politics. Like Thomas E. Dewey 
32 years later, Hughes became the obvious 
GOP. candidate for governor of New York 
in 1906. No baby kisser, he stumped in 
high silk hat and frock coat, eschewed 
high-flown oratory, and avoided hollow 
promises. Defeating Hearst, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, by 57,897 votes, he sub- 
sequently fought his own party’s bosses as 
cleanup governor. 

He was reelected in 1908 and appointed 
to the Supreme Court in 1910. But in 1916 
he accepted the GOP Presidential nomina- 
tion. Though he won T. R. and his Bull 
Moose Progressives back to the GOP, 
Hughes through inept handling by his 
California admirers failed even to see Gov. 
Hiram W. Johnson, who had been the 
Bull Moose candidate for Vice President. 

On election night Hughes, having swept 
just about the entire industrial Northeast, 
went to sleep with his wife calling him 
“Mr. President.” But late returns from the 





West made him just an unemployed law- 
yer. Because of his unintentional snub to 
Johnson he had lost California by 3,777 
votes, and President Wilson was reelected 
277 electoral votes to 254. 

But even after his defeat his public life 
was just beginning. From 1921 to 192, he 
was Secretary of State under Harding and 
Coolidge. Untouched by the Harding scan- 
dals, he ended the technical state of war 
with Germany, refused to recognize the 
Soviet Government, and sponsored the 
Washington naval arms conference. 

At 67 in 1930, Hughes was appointed 
Chief Justice by Herbert Hoover and thus 
became the only American ever to return 
to the Supreme Court. Despite opposition 
by such Republican senators as Hiram 
Johnson, William E. Borah, and George 
W. Norris, he was confirmed, 52-26. 

As a statesman Hughes acted as soberly 
as a judge; as Chief Justice he was states- 
manlike. As governor in 1907, he had said: 
“IT reckon him one of the worst enemies 
of the community who will talk lightly of 
the dignity of the bench. We are under a 
Constitution, but the Constitution is what 
the judges say it is, and the judiciary is 
the safeguard of our liberty and of our - 
property under the Constitution. I do not 
want to see any direct assault upon the 
courts, nor do I want to see any indirect 
assault upon the courts.” 

As Chief Justice during the early 
F.D.R. years, Hughes repeatedly joined 
the “Nine Old Men’s” majority in declar- 
ing the NRA, the first AAA, and other 
New Deal laws to be unconstitutional. 
Some of his most quoted findings: 
> “Extraordinary conditions do not cre- 
ate or enlarge constitutional power.” 
P“We are not concerned here with the 
wisdom of these steps. We are concerned 
with power, not policy.” 
>The power committed to Congress to 
govern interstate commerce does not re- 
quire that its government should be wise, 
much less that it should be perfect.” 

But when F.D.R. sought to change the 
court’s mind by packing its membership, 
the Hughes statesmanship went far toward 
defeating this “direct assault.” Writing to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, he ar- 
gued that enlarging the court would not 
increase its efficiency. 

Moreover, not only with his own vote 
but through his influence with Justice Owen 
J. Roberts, he swung the Supreme Court 
to uphold New Deal legislation. It sus- 
tained first the Wagner National Labor 
Relations Act, then the Social Security 
Act, and the court-packing fight was over. 

The year before he retired in 1941, still 
as erect as in the days when he climbed the 
Alps instead of walking the streets for exer- 
cise, Hughes said on the court’s 150th anni- 
versary: “{Democracy’s] promise of liberty 
and human betterment will be but idle 
words save as the ideals of justice, not 
only between man and man but between 
government and citizen, are held supreme.” 
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There’s a new healing hand on Oahu 


An ambulance plane settles gently 
onto Hickam Air Force Base at Hono- 
lulu. A flight nurse and flight surgeon 
step out, direct the loading of patients 
into a waiting ambulance. 

“Tripler General Hospital,” calls 
the surgeon. 


And in a few minutes, a city of the 
future comes into view ... the new- 
est, most modern hospital plant in 
the world. 


The new Tripler General Hospital 
is a marvel of medical planning and 
forward-looking engineering. It can 
take care of itself—completely. Elec- 
tricity, water, heating, post office, 


telephone exchange, housing, athletic 
fields—all have been provided on 
location. 

In emergency, 2000 patients can 
be cared for and up to seven surgical 
operations can he, performed at the 
same time. 

Almost every state in the Union 
has supplied materials and medical 
personnel for this history-making 
project. By the end of 1948, medical 
authorities from almost every friendly 
foreign nation will have inspected it. 

There is an amphitheater where spe- 
cialists will consult on special cases, 
and where the staff will keep up-to- 


YOUR ARMY AND YOUR AIR FORCE SERVE THE NATION AND 





the-minute on world-wide develop- 
ments ia the fields of medicine and 
surgery. There is a special clinic to 
further the study of tropical medicine. 

The Tripler General Hospital — 
serving the islands of the broad Pa- 
cific—is an example of the outstand- 
ing medical facilities provided by the 
U. S. Army and the U. 5. Air Force. 

There are opportunities for doctors and 
nurses and allied specialists who desire 
to dedicate their skill to the well-being 
of the healthiest fighting forces the world 
has ever known. Write The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Pentagon Bldg., Washington 25, D.C. 
U. S. ARMY AND U. S, AIR FORCE 

RECRUITING SERVICE 






MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 








TRADE: 


Britain Delivers 


Chief Micka, leader of 50,000 Kenya na- 
tives, ended a visit to Great Britain last 
week and commented: “Britain is fine 
country. IT have not seen one lazy man 
sitting under a tree.” 

On Tuesday, Aug. 24, the British Board 
of Trade backed up Chief Micka’s evalua- 
tion; it announced that British exports in 
July reached the hi hest value in_ the 
country’s history. The month’s shipments 
totaled £145,600,900 ($582,409,000) , sur- 
passing the previous record. set in 1920, 
by £8,200,000. A jump in textile exports 
and continued emphasis on automobiles 
and heavy machinery had done the trick. 

Another disclosure by the Board 
of Trade took some of the edge off 
Britain’s achievement. Imports also 
had reached a record level—£185,- 
600,000. Even counting reexports of 
£6,000,000, Britain, which already 
owes some £5,500,000,000 abroad, 
still had a £33,000,000 gap between 
monthly imports and exports. 

For Britain the road ahead thus 
looked as rough as ever. A major 
goal was to modernize manufactur- 
ing methods. But much of British la- 
bor still nursed a stubborn conviction 
that speed-up-methods eventually re- 
sult’ in unemployment. A four-day 
strike at the Austin company’s 
Birmingham factory last week 
meant a loss in production of some 
1,500 cars. The strike was over in- 
troduction of a new American multi- 
spindle gear cutter. Word had gone 
around that the gadget would mean 
a big cut in piecework pay. 

Also impeding Britain’s face lift- 
ing was the belief firmly held by 
some businessmen that they have 
little to gain by studying other 
countries’ techniques. The Federa- 
tion of British Industries recently 
named six industrialists to confer 
with American colleagues, but not 
about manufacturing methods, as 
the Americans had suggested. It 
limited the discussion to “whether there 
are ways through ERP” whereby American 
industry can be of help. 

Nonetheless most Britons, encouraged 
by increased supplies of food and clothing, 
kept plugging. If they weren’t on strike, 
few men sat under trees. 


WHOLESALING: 


He Knows His Groceries 


The word along Montgomery Street in 
San Francisco last week was that a gent 
from Chicago had come to town and made 
the smart money boys put their cash on 
the barrelhead. The Chicago man was Na- 
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than Cummings, tall, loose-jointed presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
The boys who had to ante up included 
Virgil Dardi, rising young San Francisco 
financier, and the big wheels of California 
finance, the Gianninis. 

The deal involved Rosenberg Bros.— 
about as important to California’s $100,- 
000,000-a-year dried-fruit business as the 
Federal Reserve is to banking. For more 
than a generation California growers had 
ma'keted their crop through Rosenberg 
Bros., which operated seventeen plants 


along the West Coast and sold dried 
fruits, nuts, and rice throughout the 
world. 


But the original brothers, “Mr. Max, 
Mr. Abe, and Mr. Adolph,” had been 


dead for ten years. Last January the 
family sold the firm to Cummings who, 





Cummings: A $4,500,000 profit 


in less than ten years, had pieced together 
the largest independent food-wholesaling 
outfit in, the country. The price worked 
out at roughly $17,300,000, of which 
Cummings borrowed $16,000,000 from a 
group of banks. 

But the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department cast a cold eye on 
Cummings’s purchase. On April 30 Assist- 
ant Attorney General John F. Sonnett 
wrote: “We do not approve the acquisi- 
tion” of Rosenberg by Consolidated. 
Cummings had to sell. 

The Showdown: Buyers were not easy 
to find. The deal was too big for most; and 
those who could buy knew that Cum- 
mings had been ordered to sell and they 
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also knew that his $16,000,000 bank loan 
would be due in December. They wanted 
concessions. But Cummings, whose easy 
smile doesn’t quite hide a determined 
manner, knew the firm was worth what 
;he had paid for it and more. He aimed 
to get it. 

On Aug. 13, after negotiations with 
California bankers reached a_ standstill, 
Cummings applied the thumbscrews. He 
announced he had given up hope of 
selling Rosenberg Bros. as an entity. He 
had decided to break it up and wa. 
considering deals to sell the pieces fo 
some $25,000,000. To prepare for the 
liquidation he coolly dismissed more than 
75 Rosenberg employes. 

“Cold-blooded,” “ruthless,” screamed 
California fruit growers. With large crops 
to be sold and their marketing agency 
disintegrating, they feared huge 
losses. Worried financiers huddled to 
discuss the possible effects of the 
blow on California’s economy. 

Last week Dardi, a fanatical Cali- 
fornian and principal stockholder of 
the Blair Holdings Corp., stepped 
into the breach. A group headed by 
Blair reluctantly paid Cummings ap- 
proximately $21,800,000 for Rosen- 
berg ($17,300,000 in purchase price 
and $4,500,000 in dividends declared 
by Rosenberg). But though Blair 
headed the buying group, up and 
down Montgomery Street the trans- 
action was quietly labeled “a Gian- 
nini deal.” The famous banking 
family had kicked in its share to 
keep California safe for California 
businessmen... 

The Winner: To Cummings, it 
was just another deal. He retired to 
his modern, pickled-walnut-paneled 
office in Chicago with a $4,500,000 
profit for his Consolidated Grocers 
Corp., of which he owns 54 per cent 
of the stock. And he remained as 
much an enigma as ever in the tradi- 
tion-encrusted food wholesaling busi- 
ness. As a brash newcomer he had 
won the reputation of a shrewd op- 
erator; but many still failed to see 
any logical pattern behind the giant 
food-wholesaling organization he had 
put together. 

Since 1941 Cummings had bought up 
such old-line independent food whole- 
salers as C. D. Kenny of Baltimore. 
Sprague-Warner and Reid Murdoch of 
Chicago, the Western Grocer Co. of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, and the Dannemiller 
Grocery Co. of Canton, Ohio, now divi- 
sions of the Consolidated Grocers Corp. 
Today the company distributes groceries 
to roughly 100,000 retailers, restaurants. 
and institutions; half of its products are 
packed in its own plants or packed for it 
under its own brand names. 

What puzzles many in the food trade 
is that Cummings has made little effort to 
integrate these companies, which in man) 
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What came from worrying about the cost of fossils 


Samples of fossils embedded in rock, shale, sand, and earth, through 
which an oil well is drilled, tell experts a lot about where to look for 
new wells, Getting a sample from miles down was extremely expensive. 
Security Engineering now produces a special bit which continuously 
takes samples of the rock drilled through, yet cuts as fast and lasts as 
long as a regular drilling bit. The center of the hole forms a core of 
the formation. At any time, the driller can raise the bit to the surface 
and bring up a three-foot core of the rock from the bottom of the well. 

This Security Bit more than quarters the cost of taking cores. It can 
save the oil industry millions of dollars. 

Another Dresser development. the Kobe Free-T ype Pump, enables one 
man to surface this pump in half an hour. Formerly the job took four men 
eight hours. A 64 to 1 saving in one of the highest operating expenses. 

Dresser Industries is far more than one of the largest suppliers to the 
oil industry. It is a leading pioneer in oil progress. 


THE ONLY COMPANY DOING AN OVER-ALL JOB= 


From well to refinery é 
for the Oil Industry— 
From source to home appliance 


for the Gas Industry 
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BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 

BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler, Texa: 
CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 

Olean, New York 
DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 

DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 

DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Beaumont & Dallas, Texas; Torrance, Calif.; 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio 
KOBE, Inc. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

PAYNE Furnace Co 
Beverl~ Hills, Calif. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersviile, Ind. 

SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 

STACEY BROS, Gas Construction Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NDUSTRIES, INC. 


* CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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A column open to the | 
world's leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 
Senator 


ROBERT A. 


TAFT 


of Ohio 





SAYS 


“FREEDOM IS 
A CHALLENGE’’ 


HE preservation of our freedom 

is a challenge to every American 
today, but it is a particular challenge 
to youth. 

Our progress has been due to 
the liberty of thought, the liberty of 
every father and mother to educate 
their children as they desire to have 
them educated; the liberty of every 
community to work out its own 
problems according to the wishes of 
its people; the liberty of every man 
to choose his own occupation and 
conduct his business as he sees fit. 

That is-our heritage. 

It is essential, therefore, that 
our boys and girls, our young men 
and young women realize the re- 
sponsibility of continuing our prog- 
ress with a firm belief in freedom. 

Too often people have come | 
to accept limitation on freedom as), 
a by-product of government. That 
is the way peoples throughout his- | 
tory have come to lose their freedom. 

The only object of govern- 
ment ts to serve the people and help | 
them become a greater people in 
the best sense. We want a_ better 
people, people of strong character— 
God-fearing, industrious, self- | 
reliant, honorable and_ intelligent. 

Today we have the highest 
standard of living known to the 
world, but we cannot continue to 
improve our standard of living if 
we abandon all those principles of — . | 
liberty which have built up this | 
country for 150 years. 

The preservation of these 
principles is a challenge our youth 
must accept if we are to continue 
free. 


All opinions expressed in this series are not neces 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ... but 
ore presented os c Public Service Feoture. 


look to this publication for the next 
presentation of ‘Invitation to Speak" 


R 
Sigrrnc tis pete Se 


Re 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


“Metal Furniture Since "97" 
175 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO } 
NEW YORK 10 * LOS ANGELES 11 
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areas overlap. and compete with one 
another. He has been content to buy 
them at good prices, simplify their lines, 
supply more aggressive advertising and 
merchandising, and modernize  food- 
handling practices. But so far no master 
plan for putting them together has ap- 
peared, and Cummings claims to have 
none in mind. 

His policy has been simplicity itself: “If 
a good buy came along, I bought it.” For 
the future it would be the same: “If 
the right companies come along, I'll take 
a good look. A company has to grow or go 
backwards.” 

Rosenberg Bros., he figured, had been a 
good buy. 


AUTOS: 


Gambling on a Playboy 


Disgruntled capitalists like to complain 
that the gambling spirit that built Ameri- 
ca’s great enterprises is a dead duck. Last 
week the complaint seemed hardly justi- 
fied. The American public had just agreed 
to buy $8,500,000 worth of stock in a new 
automobile company—the Playboy Motor 
Car Corp. of Buffalo—which admittedly: 
PIs offering the stock “only as a specu- 
lation.” 
> Has had “no experience in mass produc- 
tion of automobiles.” 
> Has no contract for steel, parts, motors, 
and other supplies necessary for auto- 


Cr a. 


For Toughies: Marty Gilman, designer of football practice equip- 


mobile production and has no assuranc: 
of getting them. 

P Will at best be able to reach full pro 
duction no sooner than fifteen to eighteer 
months after getting the money sough: 
through the stock offering. 

> Currently faces lawsuits involving “sub- 
stantial amounts.” 

> Reserves full company control for its 
three main officers although they hav: 
bought only $50,000 worth of stock. 

These admissions were among some 
eighteen which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission made the Playboy firm 
write into its stock prospectus last May. 
But they stopped neither ‘investors nor the 
Playboy president, Louis Horwitz, 42-year- 
old ex-Packard salesman who plans to hit 
the low-cost car market with a 13-foot- 
long, three-passenger convertible with a 
folding steel top. He expects to sell it for 
$985 f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Horwitz had developed the Playboy and 
built 80 pilot models with $1,200,000 ob- 
tained from 540 buyers of dealer fran- 
chises. He needed some $20,000,000 more 
to buy a war-surplus plant at Tonawanda, 
5 miles north of Buffalo, to recondition and 
tool up the plant, and to furnish working 
capital. 


Last fall Horwitz went to Walter F. 


Tellier, 47-year-old bow-tie-wearing Wall 
Streeter with a flair for putting over specu- 
lative issues. Tellier, a Cadillac owner 
himself, drove the Playboy and got inter- 
ested. He asked engineers to look it over 





ment, offers this Vinylite conditioner for rough-and-tumble kids. It 
will pick itself up regardless of how used. The price: around $18. 
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No silk pillow for this baby’s picture? 


This is one of the Norfolk and Western’s six new 
‘‘babies’’ — ‘‘born’’ in recent months in the railroad's 
shops at Roanoke, Va. And 11 others just like it, plus 
five more of another type, are on the way. 
These modern, powerful, heavy-duty freight locomotives are 
born ready-to-go. They are built for a big and important job... 
to help speed your freight safely to its destination. These symphonies 
of power and steel are only one phase of the Norfolk and Western’s 
‘tall over the line’ improvement program for today and tomorrow — 
a part of the overall guarantee that the Norfolk and Western, today and tomorrow, 


will continue to offer better rail service for shippers. 
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precious pre-war bottled in bond 
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and received a favorable report: There 
were minor defects but they could be 
remedied. 

The Big Bet: Tellier was a confirmed 
optimist (the proverb on his desk: I had 
no shoes and complained until I met a man 
who had no feet) . He agreed to bet on the 
public’s gambling instinct and its weak- 
ness for anything connected with cars. 
He suggested that 20,000,000 shares be 
offered at $1 to reach a wide market. He 
left himself just one out: The whole deal 
would be off if it became clear that the 
company would not succeed in raising at 
least $8,500,000. 

Tellier and his 22 salesmen then opened 





The mechanical garage is the latest wonder from the idea factory of Zeckendorf (standing) and a 


their bag of tricks. They’ staged Playboy 
showings in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, and Detroit, surrounding 
the cars with salesmen, prospectuses, and 
order blanks. They drove Playboys back 
and forth across the country, giving pro- 
spective customers rides, and letting them 
take a turn at the wheel. Most of those 
who ordered stock had either seen or rid- 
den in the car, Tellier said. He promised 
priorities on Playboys to those who or- 
dered 100 or more shares of stock. 

On June 8 Tellier ran a large ad in eight 
New York dailies offering the stock and, at 
the newspapers’ insistence, giving full de- 
tails on the risks involved. By mid-June, 
it was obvious that Tellier had accurately 
gauged his public. Despite the unpromising 
admissions in the prospectus, thousands 
lined up to sign order blanks. By last week 
Tellier was well over the $8,500,000 hump. 
Selling out the entire offering, he was con- 
fident, was just a matter of time. 

People who had seen the car and in- 
vested were positive that at $985 the 
Playboy would be a sure hit. The difficul- 
ties of assembling scarce materials, lining 
up experienced production men, and build- 
ing it on a mass scale at that price didn’t 
bother them. 


Newsweek, September 6, 1948 


REAL ESTATE: 


The New York Dreamer 


William Zeckendorf, a poker-faced Man- 
hattan real-estate man, is convinced that 
cities are getting too big. He is afraid 
they will eventually strangle themselves 
by unregulated growth. Periodically he 
concocts antidotes. Last week he showed a 
working scale model of his latest answer 
to urban chaos, a 20-story, 5,400-car 
mechanical garage. 

In the Zeckendorf garage cars would 
roll onto a Ferris-wheel-like chain of plat- 
forms, clamp onto dollies, drop off at pre- 
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arranged floors, and move by overhead 
cranes to stalls. Working on the same 
principle as a business machine which 
plucks out the right card when the opera- 
tor punches the button, the garage would 
return autos to patrons within five to eight 
minutes after they presented a keyed claim 
check. 

Zeckendorf admitted that the garage 
would be expensive, but asked: “Can New 
York and other traffic-plagued cities af- 


- ford not to build them?” 


Visions, Ime.: Zeckendorf had _pre- 
sented similar costly plans before and had 
asked the same question. And often he 
had heard disappvinting answers. There 
was the %3,000,000,000, 990-acre dream 
airport that would rest on the rooftops of 
ten-story buildings in the area between 
24th and 71st Streets on the west side of 
Manhattan. New York had decided it 
couldn’t afford it. 

_ There was the $50,000,000, 23-acre, 
shopping center in the Flushing area of 
New York City. There a population as 
large as Atlanta’s would shop in big de- 
partment stores, work in office buildings, 
and move from shop to shop via a mile of 
moving sidewalks. Backed by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., the project 
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seemed a cinch. But holdout owners of 
lots representing less than 1 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the whole parcel 
refused to sell; and New York refused to 
help Zeckendorf by condemning the recal- 
citrants’ property. Flushing will still get 
a shopping center but not the vision that 
stares down from a paneled wall in the 
real-estate man’s cluttered Madison Ave- 
nue office. 

Zeckendorf’s greatest dream—X_ City, 
a city-within-a-city to stretch from 41st to 
49th Streets along the New York East Side 
—became, at Zeckendorf’s suggestion, the 
site for the United Nations. Zeckendorf’s 
firm of Webb & Knapp which had gathered 


“~. 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
ssociates 


the parcel lost at least $20,000,000 in po- 
tential profit on the deal. He sold the land 
virtually at cost to John D. Rockefeller Jr., 
who presented it to the UN. 

Although some of Zeckendorf’s greatest 
plans remain on paper, enough have ma- 
terialized in the last ten years to transform 
Webb & Knapp from a conventional realty 
outfit into one of the nation’s largest. It 
holds or controls property with an assessed 
valuation of about $70,000,000 in fifteen 
states. Driven by its president, Zecken- 
dorf, and occasionally braked by John H. 
P. Gould, its board chairman, Webb & 
Knapp has pulled plums out of such deals 
as the purchase of the Hoboken water- 
front, Denver’s courthouse square, a short- 
line railroad, and a Louisiana oil well. 
It ran the glittering Monte Carlo night 
spot in Manhattan at a profit during the 
war, then shut down with a bang-up party 
for the help when labor costs and mana- 
gerial problems became unwieldy. 

The Business Eye: Colleagues credit 
Zeckendorf with an uncanny eye. One says 
he can “walk down the main street of any 
American city and estimate real-estate 
values almost instantaneously. He can go 
into a store and estimate accurately the 
volume of its trade from the number of 
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If you’re interested in going higher— 
higher in sales figures— it’s the one on the 
right. Not only does he have an 

income among the highest for all big 
magazines, but he spends it 

profusely on everything for his 

home and family. Better Homes & 
Gardens’ 100% service content screens 
him for you because of his intense 
interest in his home and family. 





America’s First Service Magazine 
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fully Adjustable 


to Your Own Comfort! 





Sit in Harter’s new executive posture chair and 
know what comfort means! Simple hand-wheel 
controls enable you to adjust this chair to a 
perfect and personal fit. Curved back-rest pro- 
vides correct postural support for all-day com- 
fort. Deep cushions of resilient foam rubber. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery. Tilt action 
of seat and back perfectly synchronized. Many 
other quality features. Try this superbly com- 
fortable posture chair at your Harter dealer’s. 


HARTER 


stueGtis, MtCHtGan 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet,”’Posture Seating Mukes 
Sense.’’Harter Corporation, 309 Prairie Ave.,Sturgis, Mich. 
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clerks.” Another calls him “an impracticai 
dreamer who can’t touch an investmeni 
without making fantastic profits.” 

Zeckendorf snorts at the dreamer pari 
of the label: “I don’t know of anything 
existing today that wasn’t called a dream 
in its time.” He disdains the conventional! 
business of merely transferring parcels 0} 
property: “I decided it was time that rei! 
estate graduated from the _ hucksteriny 
stage. If ’'m a maverick or a radical in my 
business it’s because other people work 
only with money; I employ imagination 
too.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Atom Insurance: Schiff, Terhune & 
Co., Wall Street insurance brokers, re- 
ported that Americans cannot buy insur- 
ance against losses caused by atom bombs 
or atomic energy. The government has no 
Congressional authorization to provide 
coverage, and secrecy restrictions keep it 
from disclosing to private insurance com- 
panies the facts and statistics they need 
to make up rate tables. 

On the Cuff: Travelers will be able to 
fly all over the world on credit next 
month. More than twenty international 
and American domestic airlines have agreed 
to issue credit cards, good on all subscrib- 
ing lines, for a $425 deposit. 

Eviction: Vivien Kellems put up for 
sale her $150,000 cable-grip factory in 
Westport, Conn. A court had held that the 
factory, in a business area, violated zon- 
ing regulations. Miss Kellems is currently 
feuding with the Treasury over her refusal 
to withhold employes’ taxes, claiming this 
makes her an unpaid tax collector. 

Not for Dividends: The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) has bought one share of 
stock in each of 48 companies where its 
members work. The union thus gets di- 
rect access to stockholder news that it 
can use as publicity and bargaining am- 
munition. 

Corporate Profits: The profits of 629 
leading corporations reached $1,107,000. 
000 during the second quarter of 1948, an 
8 per cent increase over last year’s record 
fourth quarter. 

Auto Shortage: The Perry, Okla., 
Chamber of Commerce picked a choice 
prize to be awarded at its annual golf 
tournament for Oklahoma newspapermen. 
The winner could buy a new Chevrolet, 
without extras, and at list price. 

Income Gain: Per capita incomes 
reached record levels in every state last 
year. They ranged from $1,842 in Nevada 
and $1,781 in New York to $659 in Mis- 
sissippi. Four wheat states—North Dakota, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Montana—showed 
gains of 20 per cent or more over 1946. 

Credit: Loans to manufacturers, farm- 
ers, and businessmen reached a new peak 
of nearly $15,000,000,000. The Federal Re- 
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serve Board added that only a small frac- 
tion was being used for speculation. 


ACT 
Ships: The Shipbuilders Council listed 2 


the United States as a poor fourth among set second amount 
e ° 
in this Multiplier 


shipbuilding countries. Of 1,207 ships of 
more than 1,000 gross tons now on order 
or being built, Britain had 551, Sweden 
206, Holland 77, and the United States 73. 


STEEL: 


Republic Signs a Truce 


The fight between Kaiser-Frazer and the 
Republic Steel Corp. over the government- 
built blast furnace and coke ovens at Re- 
public’s Cleveland works raged last week 
from Washington to Cleveland, then set- 
tled into an uneasy truce. 

Two weeks ago Jess Larson, chief of the 
War Assets Administration, leased the 
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Harris and Ewing 
Larson’s deal still stands 
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furnace to Kaiser-Frazer because he was 
not satisfied with Republic’s offer (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 30). Republic erupted in pro- 
test. Its president, Charles White, tried 
vainly in Congressional hearings to upset 
the deal. Kaiser-Frazer fought back by 
dropping its intermediate lease and taking 
a long-term lease to make its hold more 
secure, : 

At the week end the two companies 
finally reached an agreement which would 
keep the blast furnace running. Under it 
Republic would: 
» Operate the blast furnace until May 1, _ 
1949, or until Nov. 1, 1949, if Kaiser- 
Frazer wanted to delay taking over until 
that date. : 
P Pay Kaiser-Frazer the same rental it 


September 6, 1948 
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White Dot 
Safeguard, $12.50 
Others from $5.06 


NO OTHER RESERVOIR DESK 
SET IN THE WORLD CAN 
MAKE THESE CLAIMS! 


@ Practically unspillable! Even if tipped over, the chances 
are 100 to 1 that SAFEGUARD won't spill! 

@ Point always clean! Writes instantly, even after weeks 
of inactivity! 

@ The base performs the function of a fountain pen reser- 
voir, but it holds from 30 to 50 times as much as a 
pocket fountain pen—so refillings are spaced over 
the years. 


@ One dip writes hundreds of words! 
@ Holds a full bottle of SKRIP! 

@ Pen point doesn’t get gummed up! 
® Evaporation practically nil! 

@ Instantly-interchangeable points! 


@ Economy! — Convenience! — Performance! — All on the 
PLUS side! . . . W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, lowa—Malton, Ontario. 

FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SHEAFFER'S 
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(Republic) had originally offered the gov- 
ernment. 

P Continue supplying its present custo- 
mers with pig iron. 

> Furnish Kaiser-Frazer with 5,000 tons of 
the monthly output of 37,500 tons of pie 
iron at market prices. 

Republic reserved the right to continve 
the fight, but unless the WAA lease |» 
Kaiser-Frazer were upset, Republic woul 
obviously pay through the nose. K-F was 
going ahead with plans to operate the 
furnace independently by May 1. 

If White couldn’t void the lease, some 
thought Republic might have to swallo, 
its pride and try to work out a long-term 
deal with Kaiser-Frazer. It seemed likel) 
to prove the cheapest way out of a costly 
dilemma. 

It was hard to see how Kaiser-Frazer 
could lose. The company would be paying 
$15,000 to $20,000 a month more rent to 
the government than it received from Re- 
public; but it would be getting 5,000 tons 
of pig iron a month at market prices. And 
the trading value of the pig in terms of 
hard-to-get steel would be worth far more 
than the extra rental. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Hand Lamp: The U-C Lite Manufac- 
turing Co. of Chicago announces a port- 
able lamp with an indicator to show the 
charge remaining in the battery. The 
battery can be recharged by plugging it 
into an alternating-current outlet. 

Help! The Electro-Protective Corp. of 
Newark, N.J., is making a portable hold- 
up alarm for bank messengers. The spring- 
driven mechanism lets off a piercing call 
that cannot be silenced for 35 seconds. 

Draft Detector: The Anemostat Corp. 
of New York is marketing an 11-pound 
battery-operated meter for testing air 
conditioning. A probe on a long flexible 
cable for hard-to-reach places measures 
air temperature, velocity, and pressure. 

No Rust: The Sinclair Refining Co. is 
adding a new rust-preventing compound 
to all its petroleum products. The com- 
pany says the compound will avert auto 
breakdowns from fuel lines clogged by 
gas-tank rust; it will also stop rust in oil 
pipelines, tanks, and tank cars. 

Flash Pictures: Oak Photo of Cleve- 
land has developed a synchronizer de- 
signed to end squinting by camera subjects 
facing photographers’ flood lamps. The 
device dims the lights during focusing but 
releases a brilliant flash when the shutter 
is tripped. 

Two-Way Screwdriver: The Vaco 
Products Co. of Chicago is making a 
screwdriver that will tighten cross-slotted 
(Phillips) as well as ordinary slotted 
strews. The blade has two working ends: 
it can be pulled out of the handle and 
reversed. 
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Repressed Inflation 


by HENRY HAZLITT. 


nx Kyklos, a quarterly published in 

Bern, Switzerland, the European 
economist Wilhelm Répke in 1947 di- 
agnosed the central economic disease of 
Europe as “repressed inflation.” The 
truth of this diagnosis has become in- 
creasingly clear. The disease it describes 
prevails today not only in Europe but 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. It has been im- 
posed on postwar Germany 
and Japan with the energetic 
cooperation of our American 
administrators. It is the dis- 
ease which President Tru- 
man would unwittingly im- 
pose on the United States 
itself. We should do well, 
therefore, to study the na- 
ture, origins, symptoms, 
prognosis, and cure of this malady. 

Repressed inflation begins, like open 
inflation, by printing too much money 
in relation to goods. This may be 
caused by a war, ky an occupation, by 
a cheap-money or a so-called “full-em- 
ployment” policy, or by some combina- 
tion of these. Under an open inflation 
the effect of too much money would be 
a general increase of incomes, prices, 
costs, and foreign exchanges. The gov- 
ernment wishes to avoid these soaring 
internal prices and foreign exchanges, 
but it refuses to abandon the inflation- 
ary fiscal and monetary policies that 
cause them. 

Therefore it forbids the excess of 
monetary demand to result in increased 
prices, costs, and exchange rates. For 
free markets it tries to substitute a sys- 
tem of ceiling prices combined with 
rationing, allocations, import prohibi- 
tions, and exchange control—in short, a 
network of coercions, all under the 
euphemistic name of “planning.” 


VERY economic transaction becomes 

politicized. Even money no longer 
has any definite value except when 
combined with ration coupons or some 
discriminatory license. An open infla- 
tion, it is true, causes crying injustices 
and leads to unbalanced production. 
But a repressed inflation is even worse. 
It adds stagnation to unbalanced pro- 
duction and unjust distribution. 

Under repressed inflation the budget 
usually remains unbalanced. Low inter- 
est rates are arbitrarily maintained. 
These encourage excessive borrowing 





and further monetization of the public 
debt. To counter its own inflation the 
government is constantly compelled to 
increase its counterpressure or repres- 
sion. 

The whole system of compulsory 
values becomes constantly more _fic- 
titious. Unbalanced production, chaos, 
and stagnation assume more 
alarming proportions. The 
population reacts by mount- 
ing discontent, distrust, dis- 
obedience, and bewilderment. 
The government is finally 
left with no choice but to 
admit its defeat or to resort 
to complete totalitarianism. 

The bureaucrats argue 
that they must keep their 
coercive controls until pro- 
duction has increased enough to relieve 
the pressure of inflation and to enable 
them to dismantle the control machin- 
ery. They think they can close the gap 
between money and goods by increased 
production. But they fail to recognize 
that it is exactly their repressive con- 
trols that are stifling production. They 
refuse either to mop up the previous 
surplus of money that has caused the 
inflation or to balance their budget and 
discontinue their cheap-money policies. 
So the gap between goods and money 
tends to become greater rather than 
less. 


xc 


ost of the advocates of repressed 
M inflation still talk as if their coun- 
try were a besieged fortress where a 
given amount of goods had to be dis- 
tributed equally. They cling to the 
melancholy ideal of a “poorhouse so- 
cialism.” They overlook the fact that 
their real problem is to increase produc- 
tion. And they adopt precisely the 
measures that prevént this. Their pol- 
icies finally force the emergence of 
black markets. 

Economically (though not political- 
ly) the cure for repressed inflation is 
simple. It is, on one side, to mop up 
surplus money, to balance the budget, 
and to halt the further expansion of 
money and bank credit. On the other 
side, it is to throw out price and ex- 
change controls and to let prices and 
production be determined by free mar- 
kets and free competition. This is the 
only way to get maximum balanced pro- 
duction of goods consumers want. 
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The fabric construction of 
Aristo-TEx, “The World's Finest 
Suiting”, displays that artistry and 
craftsmanship which is characteristic 
of the Masters. 

Made in limited quantities for you 
who demand the finest in custom tail- 
ored clothes, Aristo-TEx is “the 
suiting of the nation’s top execu- 
tives” At better custom tailors 
everywhere. 

An illustrated brochure of 
Aristo-TEx suitings and correct dress 
chart sent Free on request. 


“The World's Finest Suiting” 


Painting through the courtesy of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 






ERRIMAC MILL 
Alfred C. Gaunt & Co. 


METHUEN, MASS. 
and 
51 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 


makers oF Orauel-Oex 











DISTRIBUTORS 
Biddle Bernstein Co..._____ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ferris Woolen Co. San Francisco & Chicago 
MacDonald Brothers Denver, Colorado 
Sterling Woolen Co. inc. New York, N. Y. 
Wawak Company Inc. Chicago & San Francisco 











For your protection Aristo-Tex is woven in the selvedge 
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The Upper Room 


Any religious magazine with a paid 
circulation of 2,000,000 has cause for re- 
joicing. When it employs a staff of 100— 
which puts out editions in English, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Chinese, and Braille—and 
sells for a nickel, and is self-supporting, it’s 
bound to be a magazine which fills a seri- 
ous need. 

The Upper Room is just that. A Metho- 
dist bimonthly of daily devotions for 
family and individual use, The Upper 
Room is mainly distributed through 50,000 
churches. But only about half of these are 
Methodist; the rest are fellow Protestant 
denominations. Published in Nashville by 
the Methodist General Board of Evange- 
lism, the pocket-sized booklet is also offi- 
cially recommended by the United Church 
of Canada. 

The Upper Room was founded in 1935 
by the Rev. Grover C. Emmons, who 
wanted to stimulate family devotions with 
concrete helps. Each day’s outline consists 
of a short meditation, a prayer, and a 
thought for the day. The meditations come 
in from voluntary lay and clerical con- 
tributors in countries from Alaska to Chile 
and Canada to England. Mr. Emmons 
edited the devotional magazine until his 
death in 1944. Then Dr. Roy H. Short took 
over, only to leave the editorship last July 
when he was chosen Methodist bishop of 
Florida. 

Preacher Line: On Aug. 6, the Board 
of Evangelism selected a new editor for 
The Upper Room. He is Dr. J. Manning 
Potts who as associate director helped put 
over the 1945-48 Methodist program of 
Crusade for Christ. Dr. Potts, now 53, 
comes from a family of Virginia preachers. 
Between grandfather, father, three uncles, 











Gilmer hand-pumped the organ for 61 years, but 
66 - 
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two brothers, and the new editor himself, 
the Pottses have served a total of 293 
years in the ministry. This week, before 
leaving his present home in Chicago and 
taking over his new job, Dr. Potts will 
marry Miss Jackie Beckman of Wilmette 
to his son Reginald, who is entering di- 
vinity school this fall. 

At Nashville, Dr. Potts’s biggest con- 
cern will be to build up the foreign cir- 
culation, badly hit during the war—and 
keep the price of The Upper Room at a 
nickel. He plans no changes in policy or op- 
eration, for, he feels, “something that is 
successful shouldn’t be tampered with.” 


Pumper’s Last Stand 


Ever since he was 12 years old, John W. 
Gilmer has pumped the organ in the his- 
toric Congregational .Church-on-the-Hill 
in Lenox, Mass. -For 61 years Gilmer has 
heaved the bellows in one of the last hand- 
pumped organs in this country. For the 
Church-on-the-Hill—itself 142 years old— 
had no electricity and was lighted by 
kerosene lamps. ; 

This year Mrs. Oscar Whitemore, a pa- 
rishioner, informed the present pastor, the 
Rev. J. Herbert Owen, that in memory of 
her husband she would like to pay for 
electrifying at least part of the Colonial 
church. The sum she gave was enough to 
electrify the organ and light the pulpit 
where William Ellery Channing, the aboli- 
tionist, Henry Ward Beecher, and Charles 
H. Parkhurst, the reformer, once preached. 

So on Sunday, Aug. 22, a “newfangled 
gadget” switch was pressed by Miss Carrie 
Sedgwick, oldest of the Lenox church’s 
parishioners. Mr. Owen preached on the 
subject “God’s Light and Power,” and 
hymns included “Send Out Thy Light.” 
And for the first time, the organ boomed 


without the help of Gilmer’s steady pum))- 
ing. But Gilmer, now 73, will continue jo 
receive his weekly salary of $1 a Sunday. 
He has promised to stand by in case the 
current gives out. 


East and West 


At last it was done. After ten years of 
struggle and prayer, the World Council of 
Churches was no longer “in process of 
formation.” On Aug. 23 the 450 delegates 
to the first assembly gathered in the Con- 
certgebouw at Amsterdam. Pastor Mare 
Boegner, president of the French Protes- 
tant Federation, read a resolution stating 
that “the formation of the World Council 
of Churches be declared to be, and hereby 
is, completed.” The representatives of 150 
Protestant and Orthodox churches in 40 
countries agreed and brought into existence 
a brotherhood of all Christian churches 
save the Russian Orthodox and the Ro- 
man Catholic. 

But while all made concessions to bring 
about the organization (NEWSWEEK, Aug 
23), the body was no sooner made whole 
than the parts began to fly asunder. Dr. 
W. A. Visser *t Hooft, WCC general sec- 
retary, expressed regret at the absence of 
the Russian and Roman churches. Con- 
trary to earlier reports, neither body had 
sent even unofficial observers. Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft felt the door should be left open 
to them in the future. 

But Prof. Karl Barth, Swiss theologian, 
wanted to “thank God that it pleases Him 
to stand so clearly in the way of our 
plans.” Dr. Barth felt “we could not be 
one congregation” with these churches be- 
cause “they do not fully put their will... 
into that movement away from ecclesiasti- 
cism toward Jesus Christ.” 

But the biggest split to develop in the 
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Acme Religious News 


Dulles clashed with Hromadka 


first week of the Amsterdam meetings 
was over the state rather than the 
church. The issue was the most burn- 
ing argument of the times, East versus 
West. The protagonists were John Fos- 
ter Dulles, foreign-policy adviser to Re- 
publican Presidential candidate Thomas 
E. Dewey and Presbyterian delegate, 
and Prof. J. L. Hromadka, dean of the 
John Huss Faculty in Communist-dom- 
inated Prague and representative of the 
Church of Czech Brethren. 

The two spoke on the same day, Aug. 
24, Urging that Communism cannot be 
checked by force but must be combatted 
by ideals, Dulles said that Marxian leaders 
“reject the concept of moral law. There is, 
says Stalin, no such thing as ‘eternal jus- 
tice’... and human beings have no rights 
that are God-given . . . The Soviet Com- 
munist regime,” Dulles continued, “is not 
a regime of peace, and indeed, it does not 
purport to be. It may not, and I hope that 
it does not, want international war. But if 
so, that is a matter of expediency, not of 
principle. Violence and coercion are the ac- 
cepted methods.” 

Professor Hromadka painted the picture 
from the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
In his eyes, “we are witnessing . . . the end 
of Western supremacy within the realm of 
the international order.” The “underdogs 
of society,” he said, are on the march. 
“Even the enormous wealth and _ the 
atomic power of the American nation must 
not deceive us.” Communism’s militaristic 
drift, he felt, may be a “precaution and 
self-defense against efforts to deprive the 
Soviet people of the fruits of victory and 
bring the great socialistic experiment to 
its fall.’ But no kind of curtain, he 
thought, should “separate us one from an- 
other.” 

Hope: Next day the delegates moved 
their differences behind the closed doors 
of sectional meetings. Press representatives 
were admitted only as observers, not re- 
porters, and an over-all summary was 

furnished at the close of each day. Reports 
trickled out that the East-West fight was 
still raging. But everyone felt that by the 
time the assembly ended Sept. 4 the 
breaches would be closed, and com- 
promises in a spirit of Christianity would 
bring the sons and daughters of East and 
West together in at least a religious broth- 
erhood. 
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WHEREVER YOU'RE GOING between Chicago and the North Pacific coast, you 
can now go in new all-room sleepers . . . just added to Northern Pacific’s 
sleek North Coast Limited. And look what your money buys! A compact- 
but-complete Duplex Roomette costs only 10% more than a lower—yet 
provides full privacy, your own toilet facilities, a big ever-ready bed. Want 
more space?—same cars have Roomettes, Compartments and Double 
Bedrooms, which may be engaged en suite. Just behind them, there’s a 
smooth new observation lounge car. Now see what’s just ahead... 





“Look! We've Started!” Actually, you 
have to look to know you’ve started 
when you go Northern Pacific. That 
brawny new diesel locomotive out 
front has ample horsepower (4,500!) 
to start smoo-oo-thly, 
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Can This Be A COACH? Scarcely 
seems possible a coach ticket can 
buy such comfort—‘“‘Sleepy Hollow” 
seats that tip way back; leg rests; 
extra leg room. You’ll go for NP’s 
new ‘“‘Day-Nite’’ coaches! 


New Two-Way Meal Service aboard 
new diner-lunch cars of the North 
Coast Limited suits every appetite. 
Here you’ll find fine four-course 
meals served at tables, and popular- 
priced lunches at the counter. 





What's YOUR Idea of a wonderful 
trip—to Pacific Northwest peaks 
and ports?—dude ranches? — Cali- 
fornia, via Seattle or Portland? 
Whatever it is, enjoy it more on NP’s 
newer, finer streamliner! P.S.... 


FOR WESTERN TRAVEL INFORMATION, write E.E. NELSON, 
325 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, MINN. 
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One secret of making better 
Dry Martinis and Manhattans 


between 


is to use the Vermouth made 


especially for cocktail use 


the lines! 


by cocktail specialists~-the world's 


largest producers of cocktails. 


Heublein’s 


This Vermouth is made from our own 


wines ond naturail herbs exclusively. 


Vatted 


Carefully planned from vine to vat. 
Always crystal clear in the bottle. 


Vermou 


Sweet for Manhattans 
Dry for Dry Martinis 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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War a l’Outrance 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE Twentieth Century Sporting 

Club (Mike Jacobs, proprietor) is 
staging a world championship fight in 
late September. So is the Tournament 
of Champions (run by seven—count 
‘em—small millionaires and Andy Nie- 
derreiter). Naturally, a state of war 
exists. Nerves are tense. Troops on both 
sides keep their gas masks 
handy. So far, however, there 
has been ouly one breach of 
the Geneva Convention. 

In August the T of C drew 
up a secret paper, in what 
seemed to be code, bearing 
the signature of its diabolical 
minister of propaganda, 
Francis Albertanti. A copy 
fell into the hands of the 
Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club, whose agents are everywhere. It 
was rushed to the code room, For 30 
days and nights, man and boy, the 
TCSC cipher experts sweated over the 
document. They could not even crack 
the first sentence, which began: 

“Alors que depuis de nombreuses 
années les Etats-Unis ont deplacé leurs 
fronti¢res—sur le Rhin d’abord, plus 
lest depuis—la boxe, elle, a conserve 
aux USA une politique toute disolation- 
isme.” 

The boys tried reading it backward. 
Then they scratched out every third let- 
ter, then every fifth. It was not until 
the club’s vice president in charge of 
culture returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion in an upstate poolroom that the 
truth became known. The Tournament 
of Champions, in contravention of ev- 
ery law of humanity, was soliciting fight 
fans in French! It was only a step from 
that to bacteriological warfare. 

“Furthermore,” said Mushky Jack- 
son, head of the secret police, “they are 
using phony names. Albertanti don’t 
know French. He is just the front 
man.” 


air, The T of C claimed, with a 
wink, that its man Albertanti was 
French to the fingertips, that his full 
name was Francois Honoré St. Sulpice 
de Choufleur Albertanti. The TCSC re- 
pudiated this claim and asserted in a 
white paper that its rival had violated 
the neutrality of the Berlitz Schools. 
What infuriated the Jacobs government 
above all was the fact that the T of C 
is making subversive use of one of its 


Cas and countercharges filled the 





own former satellites, the European 
middleweight champion Marcel Cerdan. 

“To think,” said the club’s vice pres 
ident in charge of welcoming foreign 
visitors, “that only a couple of years 
ago I kissed this Cerdan on both cheeks, 
right in front of Lindy’s restaurant.” 

Yes, but that was a couple of years 
ago, when Cerdan was Twen- 
tieth Century property. Man 
is a cynical animal, ‘and his 
memory is short. The French- 
man has gone over to the en- 
emy merely because they of- 
fered him a fight for the 
world’s championship with 
Anthony Zale. 

Pending a settlement of the 
issue by an_ international 
j court of law, which is out to 
lunch at the moment, let us examine the 
Albertanti document (which may be 
the work of a gang) more closely. In 
the third paragraph, in flawless Hell’s 
Kitchen French, it argues that there are 
several good European fighters “dans la 
categorie des poids coq.” Freely trans- 
lated, that means that the T of C is 
threatening to import foreign bantam- 
weights by the carload. Growing still 
more arrogant, it adds that “de méme 
chez les plumes”—even among the fea- 
therweights—there are alien bruisers 
whom it plans to throw in the teeth of 
the Twentieth Century Sporting Club 
and the tariff laws. 


N closing, the manifesto gloats about 

the Zale-Cerdan fight. “In all the 
history of French sport,” says the au- 
thor, “I find only two events which 
might have aroused as much interest as 
this battle of the century: the world’s 
heavyweight (poids lourds) champion- 
ship fight between Dempsey and Car- 
pentier and the unhappy crossing 
(tragique traversée) of the Atlantic by 
the French aviators Nungesser and 
Coli.” 

“Car n’oublions pas,” the message 
ends nastily, “que Cerdan est une ver- 
itable idole en France, une idole com- 
parable a Babe Ruth ici.” 

Well, the Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club knows now what it is up against— 
a foe who throws away the rules. The 
club’s chief of staff, Harry Markson, is 
said to be preparing a communiqué in 
Spanish that is pure dynamite. By next 
week the city of New York will be 
nothing but a pile of rubble. 
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POLO: 


Baby Star 


Old-timers have seen few polo players 
like him since the days of Tommy Hitch- 
cock. Larry Sheerin is only 19, already 
has a three-goal rating, and is slated to 
play with Stephen (Laddie) Sanford’s 
Hurricanes when the National Open 
Championships begin this Sunday at Long 
Island’s Meadow Brook Club. As if this 
isn’t enough, polo fans who like to get 
nostalgic about the days when the game 
flourished in the grand manner can point 
with pride to the youngster: He is destined 
to come into a grand-manner oil fortune. 

Sheerin, a Texan, had been around 
horses as much as any boy, but it wasn’t 
until two years ago that he began to 
combine mallet swinging with riding. And 
the dark-browed 170-pounder doesn’t 
mind saying that one of the things which 
helped him get his start in the game is 
the fact that he was a poor student. 

At high school in San Antonio he was 
in a bad rut. “You know how they try to 
cram it down your throat—well, I wasn’t 
getting any of it. All the subjects seemed 
hard, and the hardest thing of all was 
just staying in school.” Another thing 
that annoyed him was that there was so 
much sitting around to do. For a boy who 
was crazy about fishing trips and shoot- 
ing expeditions, “sitting around” from 
8 till 3 was a major tragedy—especially 
when none of the learning was sinking in. 

Change of Pace: It didn’t take Larry 
long to convince his father that he wasn’t 
learning very much (“they have report 
cards in Texas too”). That was in the 
summer of 1945. By the following winter 
Larry had a tutor and plenty of time 
for the kind of relaxation he liked. Now 
he could put in a few hours’ study in the 
morning or afternoon and still have the 
better part of the day free. Sometimes, if 
the book work didn’t go very well, he 
and the tutor would knock off, play nine 
holes of golf, then go back to work. The 
studies began to take hold. 

But there was another advantage. They 
could travel and still keep up with the 
study schedule. Once they went to Aca- 
pulco for sailfish; at other times they 
hunted elk and moose in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming or fished for bass 
in Florida. And everywhere they went, 
the studies made better sense than they 
ever had in the classroom. 

Then, on a trip to Palm Beach in the 
spring of 1946, Sheerin first saw Laddie 
Sanford play polo. Larry liked the looks 
of the game and said as much to Sanford, 
the last man capable of discouraging a 
potential player. Since then, young Sheerin 
has left the fish and the moose to their 
own devices, except when the polo ponies 
needed a rest. He has become a faithful 
follower of the seasons in Florida, New 
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Let your feet loaf 
smartly im... 


“SKOS” the sport shoe you'll feel at ease in... 
well-dressed in anywhere! Distinctively styled 
in wild Boarhide . . . built with famous Allen 
Edmonds U-Turn Flexibility to give you new 
walking ease . . . barefoot comfort. Try on a 
pair today! 


Skos: $16.50 ($17.00 west of the 
Rockies). Subject to change. ; 
See Classified Directory for A 
Dealer. Or order direct. ‘a 
Send for booklet ‘‘The ~- 

Shoe of Tomorrow.”’ 
Dept. NS-6. 









f ALLEN EDMONDS 
DN AN Belgium, Wisconsin 
\ } ' 


“U-TURN” : ‘ we 


Perfect Support a reneageners aaa 1/1//9e Sdmond 
Without Confinement : 4 




















the magnificent Look out for 


thee | INFECTIOUS 
adi DANDRUFF 


Don’t let it put the “unwelcome” sign 
{ on you. At the first sign of the con- 
' — dition—flakes, scales or itching—get 
busy quick with Listerine Antiseptic 
and massage, the treatment that has 
helped so many. 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
the “bottle bacillus” (P. ovale) which 
many dermatologists regard as a caus- 
ative agent of infectious dandruff. 

Remember, in a series of tests 76% 
of dandruff patients showed coinplete 
disappearance of, or marked improve- 
ment in the symptoms of dandruff at 
the end of four 
weeks when Lister- 
ine Antiseptic was 
used twice a day. 
Lambert Pharmacal 
= . : 

N Company, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 





Radio-Phonographs $179.50 to $895 


Television Receivers $299.50 to $750 ; 
Naakoh al oX-MoKoKol-Yo Moh mol ahanilial-) LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 
f f th 
60 Retains! ans =" sees 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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HELP YOU 


“HEART”’ 


Des Moines 


OF YOUR 


Freijla Probus 


Whether you're in the North, 
South, East or West... your 
freight moves efficiently via 
the strategically located 
Wabash to and through 
“The Heart of America.” 






“Caen tea Nag 


LET US 


GET TO 
THE 





Monistique 


Menominee 
Kewounee 
Manitowoc 


Chicago 


Ottumwo 





St. Louis 


South Bend Detroit 
Toledo 


Fort Wayne 


You can save time...avoid costly 
delays... by choosing a Wabash 
route to by-pass the great termi- 
nals. Or, Wabash can “highball” 
your freight to these terminals 
directly. 
To get to the “heart” of your 
freight problems, just phone your 
nearby Wabash representative... 


and speed your freight to and 
through ‘“The Heart of America.” 


C. J. SAYLES 


St. Louis 


—~ 


General Freight Traffic Manager 


1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 
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York, and Texas, and helped the Hurri- 
canes win the Monty Waterbury Cup at 
Meadow Brook last October ani the Pa- 
cific Open in April of this year. 

Larry is well aware that his sports and 
study routine isn’t something that will go 
on forever. And he is looking forward to 
the time (this summer or next) when he 
will start work in the oilfields. A clue to 
his enthusiasm probably is the fact that 
he doesn’t think he'll have to give up 
his favorite game. For one thing, his 
father plans to finance a top-notch polo 
club in San Antonio. Then, even if some 
of the oil workings happen to be a few 
hundred miles from home, Larry points 
out that his newly acquired plane and 
pilot’s license will bring him back quickly 
enough for week-end games. “It may be 
a little harder to work it in, but somehow 
or other [’ll stay in the game.” 


ATHLETES: 


Hot Stuff 


The weather may have had something 
to do with it. Then, too, it might have 
been simple absent-mindedness or a kind 
of adulation sickness: 

P On Monday, Aug. 23, Ben Hogan failed 
to show up at the presentation ceremony 
to receive the $2,150 prize for winning 
the Denver Open golf tournament. The 
money finally had to be accepted for 
Hogan by a PGA official. 

P On Tuesday, Aug. 24, Marcel Cerdan’s 
plane arrived in New York from Paris, but 
the European middleweight champion 
wasn’t aboard. Because of bad flying 
weather, he had decided to stay in Paris 
another day. But he failed to notify 50 
boxing promoters and newsmen who had 
to wait till Wednesday to greet the 
Frenchman and watch him sign for the 
Sept. 21 title fight with Tony Zale. 

P On Friday, Aug. 27, 164 members of the 
United States Olympic team aboard the 
liner Washington decided they would have 
nothing to do with a reception parade 
planned for their arrival in New York. The 
ship came in three hours ahead of sched- 
ule, and the athletes preferred to start 
right out for their homes after an im- 
promptu, but rousing, dockside welcome. 


WINNERS: 


Guns, Boats, Nags, Tennis 


Most of the 2,000 shotgun experts who 
last week flocked to the 49th annual Grand 
American trapshoot at Vandalia, Ohio, 
found tourist accommodations or com- 
muted from nearby Dayton. But 400 
contestants had to set up housekeeping 
for the week in a tent city. Hot weather 
brought cots and double-deckers out into 
the open, and clotheslines were strung 
every which way under the sun. 

Even if the scatter-gunners were the 
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Texas Drug Store Owner Installs 
A New Reach-in Refrigerator 












— Chooses Frigidaire ” 


“T’ve used Frigidaire refrigeration in my a 
home for years and it has always been 
dependable,” says L. C. Burton, owner of ' 


the San Jacinto Drug Store, Beaumont, 
Texas. ““That’s one reason why I chose a 
Frigidaire Reach-in for my drug. store. 
The other reason is that my Frigidaire 
dealer stands behind his work. 

“Now installed, my new reach-in is 
doing the perfect job I expected it to do.” 
The McLaury Co., Beaumont, handled 
the installation. 
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For refrigeration or air 
j } conditioning equipment, 
j call your Frigidaire 








dealer. Find name 
did in Classified Phone 


| Directory. 
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You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 
+. If your —e hasn’t it, don’t waste genes | 
on substitutes, 1 
you a generous trial box. 


| KLUTCH CO., 


eeth, 


ut send us 10c and we_will ma 
1. P.INC 


Box 4872-1, ELMIRA. N.Y. 








TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: 


Minneapolis « Des Moines e Kansus City 





Selling Direct to User 


OVER 100 


REPRESENTATIVES 





New York e« St. Louis 























SPORTS 


noisiest sportsmen in the world, the 800 
citizens of Vandalia were hardly perturbed. 
Some raked in money selling souvenirs, 
others rented rooms or ran concessions. 
One man, owner of a motel and two 
restaurants, claimed he made a year’s 
living in that one week. 

John Schenck, winner of the shoot’s 
premier title, the Grand American Handi- 
cap, did all right too. The 49-year-old 
Pennsylvania truck farmer took the 
$3,000 prize and another $1,000 in bets. 
Glowing with pride and sarcasm, he com- 
mented: “Maybe I could have made that 
much if I'd just stayed home and _ sold 
my tomatoes.” 

Other winners last week: 
> Miss Great Lakes, piloted by 1947 win- 
ner Danny Foster, won the Gold Cup 











international 


Lombardo: Out at the finish 


speedboat race on the Detroit River 
Aug. 28. Of the fifteen starters, only two 
survived for the final heat. Guy Lom- 
bardo, the favorite in Tempo VI, broke 
his arm and sank his boat when he 
swerved to avoid a crash. 

P At Chicago, Washington Park on Aug. 
28, Citation made the American Derby 
his thirteenth victory in fourteen starts 
this season. The $66,450 wir brought his 
total earnings to $651,750 and pushed 
Assault out of third place among all-time 
moneymakers. 

> The team of Gardnar Mulloy and Wil- 
liam Talbert won its fourth national 
doubles crown on Aug. 28 at the Long- 
wood Cricket Club, Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
by defeating Ted Schroeder and Frank 
Parker 1-6, 9-7, 6-3, 3-6, 9-7. The brilli- 
antly fought match, which involved the 
four players who make up the United 
States Davis Cup squad, seemed to clinch 
the doubles assignment for Mulloy and 
Talbert in the challenge round against 


the Australian team at Forest Hills, L.1., - 


this week end. 
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CAN YOUR BUSINESS MAKE 
MORE PROFIT WITH THIS 


QUICK — LIBERAL — LOW-COST 


pp 


ANUFACTURERS and whole- 
salers from coast to coast will 

use our Commercial Financing Plan 
to a total of hundreds of millions of 
dollars in 1948. Perhaps your busi- 
ness, like those quoted above, can 
operate more efficiently, expand 
more rapidly with a more liberal 
source of operating cash. If so, you 
should read our book, “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs... 
how much more you can get .. . how 


OKLAHOMA 

LUMBER COMPANY 

writes . . . “results exceeded 
expectations, business 
tremendously increased.”’ 


FLORIDA WHOLESALER 

writes . .. “your plan unusually 
helpful, economical, in keeping 
working capital available.’ 


CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURER 

writes . . .“‘your liberal low-cost 
system eliminates renewal 
worries, brings freedom 

from limited credit.”” 


ILLINOIS CHEMICAL CO. 
writes . . . “‘cost entirely 
reasonable and insignifi- 
cant when compared to 
increased profits.” 


NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURER 
writes . . .“‘company 
has done well,and to 
an extent impossible 
Sth ur] sal 





assistance.”’ 


long you can use it. See how it frees 
you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of 
loans—how you no longer need 
borrow on anticipated requirements. 
You may find that you would have 
to secure a rate of 4% per annum, 
or less, on a commercial time loan 
to keep the cost comparable. 

Write for a copy of our book to 
the nearest Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration office listed below. No 
obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 = Portland 5, Ore. «sand other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital Te 


lus sg Q00.000 


BALTIMORE 2, MP: 












ey % e 
Protect your 
ravel funds with 


Backed by 

. THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
_ | OF NEW YORK | 

_ Ask for them at your bank 


Member Federal Deposit jusuronce ‘Corporotion . 





-RUST-OLEUM 


Stops Rust 





Industry-Proved Coating Adds 
Years of Extra Life to All 
Rustable Metal 


Rust-Oleum is the modern rust preven- 
tive that forms a tough, elastic, enduring 
film that defies rain, snow, fumes, salt 
air and other destructive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly 
over rusted surfaces without removing 
all rust. 


Saves 3 Ways 


Rust-Oleum stops rust and gives lasting protec- 
tion. It cuts labor costs no sandblasting or 


chemical cleaning required (Wirebrush to 
remove dirt and scale). Rust-Oleum goes on 
25% faster and covers 30% more area and 
lasts two to ten times longer on most jobs. 
Aluminum and all colors (except white). Write 
for FREE catalog. 









$900 








Postpaid 








The best proof is actual 
use. Try Rust-Oleum on 
your own property—gut- 
ters, ornamental iron, 
whet pipes, under auto bodies, 
fenders and other metal surfaces. We'll ship 
you a quart $2.00 postpaid. Tell us your rust 
problem, and specify color. Full instructions 
for application included. 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


U in Principal Ci 
ro} 
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Bluebird of Jan Peerce 


Circles of higher music think of Jan 
Peerce in terms of opera and concert; they 
debate the merits of his tenor voice in 


terms of Rodolfo in “La Boheme” or Mario, 


Cavaradossi in “Tosca.” But a large part 
of the nation’s population has come to 
know him as the man behind the “Blue- 
bird ‘of Happiness.” Peerce’s “Bluebird” on 
RCA-Victor is not to be confused with Art 
(“Four Leaf Clover”) Mooney’s on 
M-G-M; Mooney merely took his cue from 
Peerce. 

The “Bluebird of Happiness” first en- 
tered Peerce’s life in 1932, when he was 
scheduled to help open the Radio City 
Music Hall. Neither he nor the “Bluebird” 
(which was written for the occasion by 
Sandor Harmati, Edward Heyman, and 
Harry Parr Davis) made the opening pro- 
gram. But they did soon after, in a pro- 
gram number which wound up with Joe 
Jackson Sr. performing on his educated 
bicycle. 

In 1934 Peerce made a transcription of 
“Bluebird of Happiness” for World Broad- 
casting. On the record label the tenor 
was called Paul Robinson, and he gave it 
his soulful all, complete to a long, im- 
passioned recitation. 

Little more was heard from the “Blue- 
bird” until 1988, when Fred Wood, a mid- 
night-till-dawn disk jockey at station WIP 
in Philadelphia, played it. The audience 
response was terrific—so much so that the 
transcription was regularly scheduled at 
1, 3, and 6 a.m. It became such a fixture 
that students around Philadelphia cam- 
puses referred to late studyimg in terms of 
a “one Bluebird night,” or “two Bluebird 
night,” or a “three Bluebird night.” 

By the time Joe McCauley took over 
the WIP show in 1940, Peerce had become 
better known, and many on the late-night 
shift suspected that Paul Robinson was 
Peerce. Although Peerce had signed an 
RCA-Victor contract in 1940, his identity 
was finally revealed. 

Foxhole Special: From this sequence 
of events, it might be guessed that RCA- 
Victor immediately had Peerce record 
“Bluebird of Happiness.” No. The com- 
pany had John Charles Thomas do it, and 
nothing happened. Paul (Jan Peerce) Rob- 
inson’s transcription continued to be played 
—even by Tokyo Rose, as a reminder of 
what the boys had left behind them in 
Philadelphia. 

It was not until February 1946 that 
RCA-Victor finally released a full-blown 
Peerce “Bluebird.” Complete with reci- 
tation, it sold so well that this summer a 
10-inch version was issued for benefit of 
the juke boxes. By last week both it and 
its big brother were crowding José Iturbi’s 
perennial “Clair de Lune” for first place 
m Billboard’s Best-Selling Records by 
Classical Artists category. 

Aside from the “Bluebird’s” straight 
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Peerce: Bitter and sweet 


sales in records and sheet music, the song 
has enjoyed an extraordinary success from 
coast to coast as a collector’s item among 
the lavender-and-new-lace set. To learn 
why, taste a sample of the “recitation”: 


And no matter what you have 
Don’t envy those you meet; 

It’s all the same, it's in the game, 
The bitter and the sweet.* 


Rising Arches 


Tin Pan Alley figures that an English 
importation “Underneath the Arches” will 
really burst into full bloom as a big hit in 
about six weeks. That the song has 
amounted to anything at all is one of those 
freaks in the business. It was written back 
in 1932 by Bud Flanagan, of the popular 
English comedy team of Flanagan and 
Allen. To a Londoner, the term “under- 
neath the arches” is roughly equivalent to 
our “sleeping on a park bench,” for bums 
and other assorted characters used to flock 
under the archways of old buildings to 
spend the night. 

A few people tried fifteen years ago to 
popularize the song in this country, both 
under its original title and in an American- 
ized version called “Sleepin’ on the 
Benches (The Song of the Bums). George 
Olsen and Ethel Shutta made a waxing for 
Victor, and Connee Boswell tossed one off 
for the old Brunswick label. The orchestra 
behind her, incidentally, included a few 





*Copyright 1940 by T. B. Harms Co. 
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rising sidemen like Glenn Miller and 
Tommy and Jimmy Dorsey. However, for 
all the talent involved, nothing ever came 
of “Arches” or “Benches.” 

Hence the Robbins Music Corp., Ameri- 
can publishers of “Arches,” were startled 
to receive a suggestion about two months 
ago from Campbell, Connelley & Co., Ltd. 
—the English publishers—that the old 
turkey be plugged again. It was explained 
that the song had been kept alive as a 
radio theme by Flanagan and that English 
Decca had made a string-band “Four Leaf 
Clover”-type record of it. The American 
outlet for English Decca’s popular output, 
London Records, was as unimpressed as 
Robbins. The “Four Leaf Clover” craze, 
they felt, was over. Let the “Arches” stay 
in England. 

Nevertheless through a. mistake in a 
shipping invoice—or so it is claimed— 
some 9,000 records of “Underneath the 
Arches” were shipped to this country. 
Since the London label is of no use in 
England, the American office was stuck 
with them. After a huddle with Robbins, 
it was decided to send them to key disk 
jockeys and distributors on an exclusive 
basis. New York and Los Angeles were 
left out of the early plans as being too 
tough to crack. 

Surprise, Surprise: Since it has al- 
ready been stated that “Underneath the 
Arches” is slated to hit the top in all the 
polls in about six weeks, it should not 
be hard to guess what happened to those 
test copies. That’s right: they caught 
on. The 9,000 white elephants sold out 
in a flash. Quickly, therefore, American 
Decca had the Andrews sisters, who were 
in England, record a version.* Capitol 
arranged a quickie for Andy Russell and 
the Pied Pipers in Mexico. Columbia 
reissued the Connee Boswell disk and 
also waxed the Serenaders in England. 
RCA-Victor, which will not duck the 
Petrillo ban by recording outside the 
country, reissued the old George Olsen- 
Ethel Shutta platter. 

In the meantime, of course, the London 
record is outstripping them all. All any- 
body in the United States seems to know 
about Primo Scala, whose orchestra per- 
forms the London version, is that he was 
once an Irish Sweepstakes winner. His 
orchestral combination is unbelievable— 
tenor banjo, five accordions, banjo, guitar, 
ukulele, piano, bass, drums, one trumpet, 
and two clarinets. The corn involved is 
also hard to concede as successful. But it 
only goes to show, as Abe Olman, general 
inanager of Robbins and a 30-year veteran 
of the business, puts it: “One guess is as 
:ood as another, and the only sure thing 
today is that nobody knows.” 





By an edict of the British musician’s union, is- 
sued last week, this rush-type waxing in England 
is hereafter banned. The announcement, which 
forbids the recording of American artists in Eng- 
land, most immediately affected the Andrews sis- 
ters and Dinah Shore, who arrived the day the 
ecict was released. 
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HERE’S THE LOW-COST WAY 
TO END OFFICE NOISE 


These men are installing a new 
ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone® that will eliminate dis- 
tracting office noise—at surpris- 
ingly low cost. Low cost is one 
of Cushiontone’s big advantages 
—but there are many others. 

Cushiontone is both efficient 
and practical. Sound is absorbed 
by 484 deep holes in each 
square foot. Repainting does 
not clog these holes. Their sound 
absorbing efficiency remains 
high always. And Cushiontone 
goes up quickly over new or 
old ceilings alike. 

There are other Cushion- 
tone advantages—high 


light reflection, good insulation, 
attractive appearance. If you 
have a noise problem, ask your 
Armstrong contractor about 
Cushiontone—or other Arm- 
strong acoustical material. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 

do about Office Noise.” It gives all 

the facts. Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Acoustical Department, 4809 
Ruby Street, Lancaster, Penna. 











ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Try Him! 


If you are doing business in South 
Carolina or. are interested in estab- 
lishing a business there, you will 
find an exceptional spirit of coopera- 
tion and helpful understanding — 
from the Governor’s office to The 
Man in the Street. 

This same desire to encourage 
business and industry extends 
through every community of the 
State and its people. You'll find this 
is especially true among the men 
and women employed in industry— 
dependable, 99 per cent native-born 
workers who take pride in their jobs, 

People and a friendly Government 
are important, but South Carolina 
has other advantages, too.. 


portation by water, rail, 


. trans- 
highway 
and air; ample electric power, ex- 
cellent water, growing markets. | 

We are interested in you and 
your business, Write today for in- 
formation: L. W. Bishop, 
Research, Planning and Develop- 
ment Board, Columbia, S. C, 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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MOVIES 








The cop and the bookie: Bill Bendix corners George Raft 


REVIEWS: 
Making Book 


In case you never suspected that a big- 
money bookmaker could have a heart of 
gold, “Race Street” is just the film to show 
you how wrong you are. In fact for all his 
toughness when occasion demands, Gannin 
(George Raft) has so nice a sister (Gale 
Robbins), treats his friends so squarely, 
and takes a sucker’s dollar so genteelly 
that you almost wonder why anybody ever 
bothered to make laws against the kind of 
business that keeps him in such _ nattily 
tailored suits. 

But Lieutenant Runson of the police 
force (William Bendix) , apparently one of 
Gannin’s bosom buddies off duty, knows 
what side of the fence his bread is buttered 
on. When Gannin’s racket (which he would 


Escapism: Grable and Gardiner 


squelch if he could regardless of auld lang 
syne) is threatened by a mysterious pro- 
tection ring, Runson begs the bookie to tip 
him off on the ringleaders. However, as 
any filmgoer knows by now, Raft is no 
stool pigeon and prefers to do his own 
gumshoeing. 

In choosing to go his own way, Gannin 
gets involved with a slick chick named 
Robbie (Marilyn Maxwell) and lets him- 
self in for a good deal of shooting and 
rough stuff. Runson sorrowfully lets nature 
take its course but is always on hand to 
remind his friend what happens when a 
nice guy gets in bad company. The result 
of this cat-and-mouse friendship is a melo- 
drama that will supply plenty of action for 
those who demand it. But the plot is so 
well worn by this time that only the most 
ardent Raft and Bendix fans will find it 
worth repeating. (Race Street. RKO. 
Nat Holt, producer. Edwin L. Marin, di- 
rector.) 


Cream Puffs in Bergamo 


In the middle of the sixteenth century 
the ruling duchess of Bergamo—a girl who 
liked to run around barefooted in an 
ermine cape—used her womanly wiles to 
save her Technicolor castle from the armies 
of a dashing duke. Three hundred years 
later her direct descendant finds herself 
faced with a similar problen—this time in 
the form of a dashing colonel whose fancy- 
dress army actually moves into her castle. 
Her ancestors, including the earlier duchess, 
are much interested in what she will do 
about it and have a way of stepping out 
of their portrait frames to see what is 
going on. 

As the last film produced by the late 
Ernst Lubitsch, who could turn out such 
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sparkling fare as “Ninotchka” and “Blue- 
beard’s Eighth Wife” when he put his 
mind to it, “That Lady in Ermine” is likely 
to be disappointing on the comedy side. 
But Betty Grable (as both duchesses) is 
fetching even swathed in ermine, and 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. (as both invaders 
of Bergamo) is just about the most irre- 
sistible conqueror that ever wore gold 
epaulets. With a supporting cast that in- 
cludes Cesar Romero, Walter Abel, Regi- 
nald Gardiner, and Harry Davenport, even 
some uninspired song-and-dance numbers 
can’t keep this bit of midsummer foolish- 
ness from adding up to a pleasant little 
musical, full of champagne, glitter, and the 
kind of cream-puff escapism that can do no 
wrong. (THat Lapy IN Ermine. T'wen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Ernst Lubitsch, pro- 
ducer-director. Technicolor.) 


Sorry, No Goose-Pimples 


“Sorry, Wrong Number” originated in 
1945 as a script for CBS’s Thursday-night 
mystery hour, Suspense—the same _pro- 
gram on which Frank Sinatra got his dra- 
matic start in the role of an insane garbage 
collector. As a radio play it was a spine- 
tingler that had listeners double-checking 
the locks on their doors and windows be- 
fore they went to bed. 

The plot was a simple tour de force. In 
trying to phone her husband who mysteri- 
ously fails to return from his office, a bed- 
ridden wife is accidentally cut in on a con- 
versation between two thugs—apparently: 
plotting to murder someone at 11:15 that 
night. Some feverish bedside dialing ulti- 
mately reveals that her husband was the 
one who hired the thugs, and she herself 
is the intended victim. 

Blown up to movie proportions by Lu- 
cille Fletcher, the original author (NEws- 
WEEK, March 29), the story remains in- 
tact. But woven into a feature-length 
tangle of irrelevant grim business that ap- 
pears to have been dragged in simply for 
padding, the thread of it gets badly lost. 
Despite the best efforts of Barbara Stan- 
wyck as the hysterical murderee and Burt 


Stanwyck: Hysteria on the phone 
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“Do ‘you think these statues of 
us are for the Hall of Fame, 
_ Whitey ?” 


“They certainly would be, 
Blackie—if the decision rested 


on the universal popularity 
of BLACK & WHITE.” 


“BLACK s WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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No Insurance Program Designed 
to Protect and Conserve Assets 
is Complete Without Credit Insurance. 












WHY MORE BANKS ARE RECOMMENDING 
CREDIT INSURANCE 
TO PROTECT BUSINESS PROFITS! 


An increasing number of banks are 
advising manufacturers and wholesalers 
to carry American Credit Insurance 
because their accounts receivable are 
extremely important assets . . . need 
protection at ALL times... but espe- 
cially NOW with the slowing down of 
payments and with business failures 
climbing. 

American Credit insures your business 
against unforeseeable events that can 
turn good credit risks into bad debt losses. 
That’s why manufacturers and whole- 
salers throughout the country . . . in over 


150 lines of business . . . now have 


"— AMERICAN 
Creoit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 





American Credit policies which 
GUARANTEE PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE. 


In addition to paying you in the event of 
customer failure, your American Credit 
policy alsd enables you to get cash for 
long past due accounts. You can insure 
one, a selected group, or all accounts. 


If your accounts receivable are not pro- 
tected, your insurance coverage is incom- 
plete. For information, phone the Amer- 
ican Credit office in your city, or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Md. 
—<, =~ 
GA YCA Ane 


PRESIDENT 


merican 
( redit Insurance 


PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CANT 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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MOVIES 





Lancaster as her lethal-minded husband, 
the resulting hodgepodge isn’t likely to 
raise many goose-pimples. (Sorry, Wronc 
Number. Paramount. Hal Wallis and Ana- 
tole Litvak, producers. Anatole Litvak, di. 
rector.) 


Other Movies 


Quiet Week Enp (Distinguished Filnis, 
Inc.): When a gregariously inclined Eng- 
lish family drops down to the country for 
a quiet week end, almost anything can hap- 
pen. At least, in this unobtrusive :ittle Brit- 
ish comedy, based on a prewar stage hit, 
practically everything does. Edward Rigby, 
Frank Cellier, and Marjorie Fielding make 
unexpected guests, some _ antediluvian 
plumbing, and a nocturnal salmon-spearing 
expedition seem very funny indeed. 

Hottow Trirumpn (Eagle-Lion): It 
would be nice to know what induces a bril- 
liant young second-year medical student to 
throw his career to the winds and suddenly 
become a brilliant young swindler. But this 
particular film is concerned only with Paul 
Henreid’s face value as a charming desper- 
ado whose villainies bring him smack into 
the arms of a sleek and willing young doc- 
tor’s secretary named Joan Bennett. Stock 
dramatic clichés and background music do 
their utmost to make this business appear 
both romantic and creepy. But unfortu- 


nately there are limits to what even two 


distinguished performers can do with a 
badly moth-eaten script. 

Tue Vetvet Toucn (RKO): As a glit- 
tering and very stagy actress who mur- 
ders her producer in a rash moment, 
Rosalind Russell has attempted to make a 
poor man’s version of “A Double Life” out 
of an incredibly inept script. She gets good 
support from Sydney Greenstreet and Leo 
Genn, but even her talents are not enough 
to cover up what will probably go on 
record as one of the most ill-starred chap- 
ters in her screen career. 


INDUSTRY: | 


Fig-Leaf Dilemma 


For two years Leo McCarey, producer 
of such religious-toned hits as “Going My 
Way,” has been planning to make the story 


~ of Adam and Eve into a movie. He now 


has an outline, and Sinclair Lewis is busy 
on the script. 

But last week McCarey admitted he was 
in the kind of trouble that might delay his 
pet project another two years: According 


- to the Bible, Adam and Eve didn’t wear 


clothes. According to both the Johnston 
Office and Ingrid Bergman, who is sched- 
uled for the role of Eve, they’d better. So 
far no satisfactory compromise has been 
found, but McCarey is still working on 
the problem. “We even tried great big fig 
leaves,” he explained. “There were lots of 
them in Paradise, but they dry up very 
easily . . . and sometimes just fall apart.” 
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Bellen 


The three wise monkeys of antiquity had their own 
particular way of solving problems. . . by simply 
avoiding them. But today, intelligent people can’t 
blind themselves to what’s going on around them— 
they must be prepared at all times to know what’s 
happening and be ready to face all eventualities. 


And the best way to do this is to have a clear-cut, 
three-dimensional view of today’s events in the light 
of what they will mean in the future. For the news 
alone is not important— what does count is the 
meaning and significance behind it... plus the effect 
it will have on tomorrow’s life. 


That’s what you get in NEWSWEEK. Packed between 
its covers each week are the leading news items of 
the past seven days...the reasons and causes that lie 
7 behind them...plus considered opinions by America’s 
p- leading news analysts as to how these events will 

shape the future. In short, NEWSWEEK is your best 

bet for complete coverage of the world we live in— 
and the world we will see tomorrow. 








Mi MAKE SURE OF YOUR COPY OF NEWSWEEK EVERY WEEK... FILL IN THE COUPON ON PAGE 4 

















Back to New Hampshire 


“John Goffe’s Mill” is George Wood- 
bury’s first literary venture, but it ranks 
easily as the best of the “back-to-the-soil” 
books which have flooded the market since 
“R. F.D.” opened the dam ten years ago. 

This book, written with courtly good 
humor and but faintly tinctured with over- 
tones of the scholarship that brought this 
45-year-old anthropologist and anatomist 
a string of degrees reaching from Vienna 
to Princeton, makes only oblique refer- 
ence to the archeological expeditions of 
his earlier life. “John Goffe’s Mill” deals 
mainly with the latest and happiest chap- 
ter of Woodbury’s crowded years—the 
decade he has just finished as owner, 
manager, and labor force of a saw and grist 
mill originally built by his great-great- 
great-great-grandfather John Goffe in Bed- 
ford, N. H. 

Seven generations of Woodbury’s Yankee 
ancestors have lived in Bedford, on the 
parcel of Jand along Bowman’s Brook 
where old John Goffe, “a professional 
hunter of Indians and other forms of local 
wild life,” had built his mill in 1744. Wood- 
bury, newly married in 1937, returned to 
his ancestral acres with his wife Connie, 
after he developed a lung condition while 
measuring old skulls in Harvard’s Peabody 
Museum. “The doctor said categorically I 
must get out somewhere in the country 
and live out of doors as much as possible, 
if I wanted: to stick around a_ while 
longer,” he relates laconically. 

Restoration: At Bedford, Woodbury 
found his inheritance consisted of a wood 
lot, a vacated house, and the crumbling 
ruins of John Goffe’s mill. “We did not 
know just what we were going to do with 
it beyond live on it somehow. Maybe off 
it, too. We did not know.” 

The freak hurricane that cut a swath 
through Southern New Hampshire in 1938 
helped him make up his mind. With most 
of the wood lot flattened, Woodbury 
dipped into his thin capital and bought a 
power-driven saw. With the saw and the 
help of as colorful a group of characters as 
have been brought together anywhere, 
Woodbury restored the mill. 

He became a full-fledged sawyer until a 
eovernment edict froze tumber. He gristed 
wheat into flour and successfully marketed 
his product. Turning to furniture, he pro- 
cuced “the only milking stools in Southern 
New Hampshire that are individually 
rump-fitted by a graduate anatomist.” Last 
year, with his financial problems out of the 
way and four children to distract him, 
Woodbury sat down and wrote his book. 

Richly veined with the author’s re- 
strained humor, it is nevertheless a three- 
dimensional piece of writing. Woodbury’s 
intellectual maturity, as reflected in his 
scientifically detached observations on 
home economics, child psychology, philoso- 
phy, mechanical engineering, and life in 
general, makes such efforts as “The Egg 
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and I” and “We Took to the Woods” pale 
by comparison. 

If from time to time he includes too 
much technical detail about the machinery 
and mechanics,of the mill’s reconstruction, 
these parts can be skimmed over lightly. 
If, too, he waxes a shade too enthusiastic 
here and there over the simple pleasures of 
the soil, it is not to the exclusion of all 
else. 

There is something in “John Goffe’s 
Mill” for everybody; it is distinguished as 
much by what the author has brought to 
it as by what he has put in it. (JoHNn 
Gorre’s Mint. By George Woodbury. 
245 pages. Norton. $3.) 


Skinner’s Family Circus | 


Among the memories Cornelia Otis Skin. 
ner recalls in “Family Circle” is an ap. 
pearance she made in a school play. The 
audience at this epic annual event was the 
usual collection of doting parents and rela. 
tives, including the author’s matinee-idol 
father, Otis Skinner. When the curtain 
rang down, most of the spectators gathered 
around the handsome actor, in under- 
standable eagerness to catch whatever 
comment he might let fall. “They didn’t 
have to strain their ears,” reports his 
daughter. “It fell with all the delicacy of 
a load of bricks. He rose, stretched, 
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tarned to mother, and, in that voice which 
could spread through the topmost gallery, 
carioned forth: ‘Well, Maud, she certainly 
has no talent—thank God!’ ” 

Miss Skinner has, of course, long since 
proved him wrong, first in her career as a 
successful monologuist and also as the 
suthor of five best sellers, including the 
delightful “Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay,” which she wrote six years ago in col- 
laboration with Emily Kimbrough. With 
‘Family Circle” she scores again. This is 
an informal history (written not so much 
for posterity as: for the lending-library set) 
of her famous parent’s life in and out of 
the theater. Told in Miss Skinner’s char- 
acteristically rambunctious manner, it 
is a lively chronicle, always entertaining 
and frequently downright funny. 

Matinee Father: Otis Skinner became 
the idol of Broadway overnight during the 
haleyon days preceding the first world 
war. As a young man appearing in a 
comedy called “Honor of the Family,” 
he was pronounced “too stunning” and 
“utterly Mansfieldian” by the “matinee 
girls,” hysterical pre-bobby soxers who, 
Miss Skinner reports, giggled through love 
scenes, rattled candy paper during quiet 
ones, and, with memory books in hand, 
lay in wait outside stage doors for their 
current male favorites. Otis Skinner kept 
their hearts palpitating for a record num- 
ler of years, but despite the exigencies of 
his stellar position he managed to remain 
m exemplary family man, always eager for 
‘the quiet Sunday” at home. 

As a husband, he was always “dear 
)tis,” an ever-loving spouse who never 
nissed writing a daily letter home while on 
he road. As a father, he was “gay, funny, 
ind _ scientifically, thoroughly unsound.” 
de taught his only child to read, using 
mabridged Shakespeare as a primer. He 
istened to her new pieces on the piano 
vith only a minimum of boredom. His 
laughter adored him. 

Mother Knows Best: Cornelia’s 
mother was “a lovely mass of contradic- 
ions.” A madonna-like beauty from 
Moberly, Mo., Maud Skinner was Otis’s 
eading lady for a while but gave up 
icting soon after Cornelia was born. Her 
lrequent non sequiturs and generally moon- 
struck habit of speech were among her 
great charms and once provoked Winthrop 
4mes to say to her: “Maud, you weren’t 
born—Barrie wrote you.” Yet it was fey 
Maud Skinner who insisted that the Skin- 
ers must be a down-to-earth family, with 

a “real” home (at Bryn Mawr); no living 
in a trunk for them. 
_ Intellectually active, she was a woman 
¢f quick and frequent enthusiasms, but 
the theater was not one of them, though 
she was uncannily correct in her judgment 
of it. It was she, for instance, who per- 
suaded Otis to do “Kismet,” a play he 
had no faith in whatsoever. It proved to 
be a high spot of his career. 

“One of the gentlest creatures in the 
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world,” she was also one of the stubbornest. 
Among her many convictions was that her 
daughter would not go on the stage. Her 
daughter, incidentally, came to her own 
conclusion at an early age and solved that 
one neatly. She just kept her mouth shut. 
Another of Maud Skinner’s contradictions 
was her attitude toward her family. For 
Otis and Cornelia she felt always love, fre- 
quently pride, but rarely confidence. 
Needless to say, Maud brought Cornelia 
up to be a “lady.” The result was that 
Cornelia had a thoroughly normal child- 
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Miss Skinner: Life with Otis 


hood despite her father’s fame, and she 
reports on it amusingly, with refreshing 
lack of coyness. Barring sporadic trips to 
Europe (“part of mother’s cultural plan 
included exposing me, at an early age, to 
cathedrals, palaces, and art galleries”) , she 
struggled through her adolescence largely 
at Bryn Mawr, enduring her school nick- 
name of “Chameleon Ogre Skinny” and 
desperately trying to turn hersei? into a 
heady mixture of Clara Bow, Gaby Deslys, 
and Theda Bara. Tall, angular, bands-on- 
her-teeth Cornelia didn’t miss a_ thing. 
Neither did her parents. Indeed, her 
mother was once driven to remark that all 
girls from the age of 14 to 18 ought to be 
chloroformed. No, replied father Skinner, 
it was the parents who should receive that 
blessing. 

Against this homey backdrop Miss Skin- 
ner assembles a glittering parade of the 
theater of the period, spotlighted with 
gossip of celebrities, intrigues, romances, 
and feuds. She ends her chronicle with 
her own Broadway debut in “Blood and 
Sand,” in which her father starred. She 
plans to follow this with a sequel en- 
titled “Now You’re on Your Own.” If it is 
only half as good as “Family Circle,” it 
will be fun. (Famuty Circie. By Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. 310 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50.) 
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THe Secrer Tureav. By Ethel Vance. 
261 pages. Harper. $2.75. Miss Vance can 
certainly do better than this uneven tale 
of what happens to a couch-happy State 
Department official when he takes his 
psychiatry in his own hands and tries to 
cure a nervous breakdown with a return 
trip to his boyhood home. Part of what 
happens is Vance at her suspenseful best: 
the hero’s battle of wits to escape some 
venal gangsters. The other part, mainly 
tortuous delvings into his and everybody 
else’s subconscious, leads only to the fairly 
obvious conclusion that love makes the 
world go round. Shades of “Nature Boy”! 

No Hieuway. By Nevil Shute. 346 
pages. Morrow, $3. Shute, who is an aero- 
nautical engineer by profession, again puts 
his knowledge of that field to good use. 
The background for this yarn is England’s 
current aviation industry, with special ° 
emphasis on its research aspects. The 
central character is a scientist—a shy, rare 
little bird who is suddenly (much against 
his will) thrust into a wild life of action 
when he is sent on a mission to Labrador. 
To everyone's surprise, he turns out to be 
quite a hero. The reader, meanwhile, gets 
not only a good dose of fast-paced drama, 
but also a lot of fascinating inside stuff 
about the aviation-research field. 

Being an American. By William O. 
Douglas. 214 pages. John Day. $2.75. This 
slim volume includes all the speeches 
(other than court decisions) which the 
Supreme Court Justice made just before, 
during, and just after the second world 
war. Some 30 talks in all have been chosen, 
edited, and cut to make, according to the 
publishers, “the best and fullest” expres- 
sion of Douglas’s basic ideas—liberalism 
and the civil liberties which the ex-New 
Dealer regards as a cornerstone of that 
philosophy. His views have special inter- 
est because he is considered one of the 
most articulate and clearheaded spokes- 
men of those Democrats who wanted to 
see him as this year’s Presidential nominee 
and are likely to go after him again four 
years hence. 

THe Town With tHe Funny Name. 
By Max Miller. 224 pages. Dutton. $2.75. 
Writing in the manner of his best-selling 
“I Cover the Waterfront,” Miller reports 
on life in La Jolla, Calif. Since this in- 
volves everything from whale catching to 
tourist baiting, these rambling, sometimes 
whimsical, sometimes sharply satirical, 
essays will appeal to many tastes. 

Time Witt Darken Ir. By William 
Maxwell. 302 pages. Harper. $3. Small- 
town life in the Midwest at the turn of 
the century. The author of “The Folded 
Leaf” here spins a tenuous tale around a 
likable young lawyer who gets himself into 
no end of trouble with his jealous young 
wife and others when he starts helping his 
relatives straighten out their lives. Despite 
sensitive writing, it doesn’t add up to much. 
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Roosevelt and Dewey-IIl 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ESPITE vast differences among sig- 
D nificant men in achievement, fame, 
and public acclaim, the margin of dif- 
ference in mental capacity is not large. 
Luck, or a dash of imagination and dar- 
ing—these may be the decisive ele- 
ments. Beyond that much depends upon 
how a man organizes and uses the facul- 
ties that he has. 

Dewey and Roosevelt had about the 
same formal education. 
Roosevelt enjoyed ,a greater 
opportunity for foreign travel 
and for early contacts with 
the great and distinguished. 
Dewey enjoyed the discipline 
of self-help induced by real, 
though not dire, necessity. 
The most characteristic dif- 
ference between the two ap- 
pears in the manner in which 
they performed the routine 
but important activities of administer- 
ing large governmental affairs. 

Roosevelt in no reckoning in history 
will be called a great administrator. 
He sometimes privately admitted this 
shortcoming. Once when asked why he 
did not take a spell to stop innovations 
and improve the quality of the adminis- 
tration, men, and machinery of govern- 
ment, he replied that the time had not 
come for that. The war forced him to 
turn to administration in the military 
field. He delegated then, and his selec- 
tions were in the main good. But in 
civil administration he left a setup the 
wretchedness of which was admitted by 
his successor in wholesale Cabinet 
changes. 

Among Roosevelt’s shortcomings as 
a civil administrator was a tendency 
to choose subordinates because he felt 
a personal affinity for them. Also his 
habit of giving vague assignments of 
authority brought about violent con- 
flicts in his official family, which he 
then made worse by seeking superficial 
compromises. Recent memoirs by Hull, 
Ickes, Morgenthau, Farley, and others 
reveal these conflicts and compromises. 


HEN there was the tendency to select 
'T iteotogical wizards without adminis- 
trative capacity like Wallace because he 
liked to hear them dream aloud, or be- 
cause he liked the “cut of their jib,” as 
in the case of Ickes. 
When several Democratic senators 
complained that Hull would be a poor 
administrator, Roosevelt answered that 





he wanted Hull’s idealism. He then as- 
sured the new Secretary that he would 
not have to bother about administra- 
tion. 

As a result of this policy of appoint- 
ments, vast numbers of misfits drifte« 
into the smaller niches of the executive 
department. We are now witnessing 
some of the harvest of this casual policy. 

New agencies burgeoned so fast that 
there was unlimited overlap- 
ping. Three or four roving 
administrators were  con- 
stantly getting in the way of 
department heads and of 
each other. It will take years 
to bring order back into the 
executive department. 

Even Dewey’s enemies ad- 
mit his administrative ca- 
pacity. His personal habit of 
precision and _ definiteness 
reaches into every part of his adminis- 
tration. His department heads were 
selected after meticulous search for prop- 
erly qualified people. Half of them 
Dewey did not know before he began to 
consider them for appointment. After 
they were selected he gave them dis- 
cretion and freedom. They have had no 
public disagreements. When there is an 
issue he compels them to thresh it out 
privately and bring him the verdict. In 
six years there has been no resignation 
because of disagreement in policy. Not a 
single department head has been fired. 
He never tells them what to do in detail. 
They occasionally ask him. When politi- 
cal obligations must be met he insists 
that political leaders produce efficient 
appointees. Efficiency can be properly 
enforced even with political organiza- 
tions. 


HAT Dewey is a generous person is 
Tinustrated not only by the per- 
sonnel that has been near him a long 
time but by the loyalty he elicits from 
them. My contact with Dewey eight 
years ago brought me into association 
with the group of a dozen or more who 
are closest to him and upon whom he 
leans for advice. At the present moment 
this group, with hardly an exception, is 
still with him. Some of his most trusted 
lieutenants joined him in his first public 
service sixteen years ago. They are an 
able, loyal group, happy with him and 
with each other. Little more need be 
said for the character, the capacity. 
or the human qualities of the man. 
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no one need shrink from... 





Police Officer Arthur 
Murphy and Mrs. Mur- 
phy helped prove Res- 
loomed wool shirts 
washable. 










320 OFFICERS PROVE RESLOOM MAKES WOOL SHIRTS WASHABLE 


If you’re going to buy a wool shirt this fall, here’s something you should 
know... 


In March, 1947, nearly one thousand wool shirts . .. stabilized by 
Monsanto’s textile chemical, Resloom . . . were given to 320 Springfield 
(Mass.) police officers. They were told to wear them and have them 
washed, without any restrictions on washing methods, save one: Do not 
boil. Careful records were kept of all shirts. They were washed and 


cleaned by every known method in 320 different households. Without Resloom, untreated wool shirts usually 

“felt” and shrink with each washing, up to 35%. Res- 
“These Resloomed shirts came through soft, warm, and tough, without loom holds shrinkage at least to within cut size, 
a complaint on shrinkage or appearance,” Police Chief Raymond P. prevents “felting.” Further, the Resloom treatment 
Gallagher wrote a year later. “It would appear they will still be worn is effective for the life of the garment. 


by the officers two years hence.” 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Thousands of washable wool shirts, Res- 
loom treated, are awaiting you on the 
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counters of leading stores today. To you Desk NWT1, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. e 

oe" and to manufacturers of all kinds of Ret ye ee Please send me full information on Resloom for ¥ 

men’s wear, children’s clothes, bathrobes, Y washable wools. e 

blankets, etc. . . . this “police record” on () N S ANTO Nemes Title é 

Resloom is a sure guide to satisfaction. 

For more Resloom information, send in CHEMICALS PLASTICS Company ” 

the handy coupon, _ Restoom: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. RRO EASY SS pene eNe ita ° 
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